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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Anglo-Argentine Agreement 

HE Agreement signed in Buenos Aires on September 18 
‘ee a settlement for four questions of importance to 

this country, namely, the purchase of meat from Argentina, 
the future of British-owned railways in that country, Argentine- 
owned sterling balances, and the negotiation of a new trade treaty. 
Negotiations were protracted and at times in danger of breaking 
down, and it was evident that both sides could not obtain all they 
sought. The final agreement, however, must be regarded on the 
whole as satisfactory. 

Great Britain could hardly expect to maintain her control over 
the whole exportable surplus of meat from Argentina, but under 
the new agreement she will continue to purchase roughly 80 per 
cent of the total. An increase of 45 per cent on the price agreed 
to at the outbreak of war is not altogether unreasonable, since it 
represents only a 10 per cent rise on current prices, and it is still 
lower than the prices received by Canada. Britain has also agreed 
to pay a lump sum of {£5 million to facilitate adjustment to present 
costs of production. 

A final judgment on the settlement as regards British-owned 
railways. in Argentina cannot be made until further details are 
given, but the first reactions in this country have been favourable 
to the deal. Doubts about the policy of the Argentine Govern- 
ment regarding the railways and fears concerning the shortage of 
new capital urgently needed for re-equipment are allayed by the 
new agreement. The formation of a mixed company, domiciled in 
the Argentine, may well precede a change in policy regarding the 
railways, while the Argentine Government’s subscription of some 
{30 million of new capital will assist in providing the funds 
necessary for re-equipment. A minimum revenue is assured to the 
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new company, both by the guarantee that the income available for 
distribution on the initial capital will be roughly £5 million per 


annum, and by the provision that if, during two consecutive years, 
the net income of the company fails to reach 4 per cent per annum 
of the issued capital, the Argentine Government will take the 
necessary steps to enable the company to earn that minimum. It 
is not yet clear, however, exactly how well the British investor will 
fare, for the value of the British share in the new company has yet 
to be fixed by negotiation. 

Perhaps the most important consideration regarding the settle- 
ment of Argentina’s sterling balances is that no precedents have 
been created which might embarrass Britain in her dealings with 
other and larger holders of sterling. The interest rate of 4 per cent 
to be paid on the sterling balances still held by Argentina must be 
regarded as satisfactory, especially in view of the original demand 
for a rate of 2} per cent. As the bulk of Great Britain’s sterling 
debts must remain in their present form for some time to come, the 
question of interest rates was of great importance. In addition to 
the agreement on interest rates, the sum of {10 million is to be 
transferred to Brazil in settlement of a debt claim, £5 million is to 
be released annually to Argentina over the next four years, and all 
future sterling credits accruing to Argentina are to be freely con- 
vertible. 

The clause in the agreement providing for the negotiation of a 
new Anglo-Argentine trade treaty is important for the develop- 
ment of British exports. It has been agreed that, pending the con- 
clusion of these negotiations, the provisions of the old treaty, which 
expired recently, are to continue in force until the end of this year. 


Elections in the British Zone of Germany 

It is too soon as yet to draw any definite conclusions from th 
elections which have just been held in the British zone of Germany, 
since voting was confined to country boroughs and parish councils. 
It is not until October 13, when the larger towns and Kreise will 
vote, that the political pulse of the zone may be more accurately 
gauged. The results of the recent elections show, however, that 
Independent candidates headed the poll with 24,000 seats. Of the 
three main parties, the Christian Democrats secured just over 
20,000 seats, the Social Democrats 16,000, and the Communists 
only 700. The success of the independent candidates my be 
symptomatic of a certain reaction against the domination of a 
single party, but too much significance should not be etttiivated to 
it as this result is likely to be modified in the voting next month 

Two points of some interest, however, emerge from these 
elections. The fact that 85 per cent of the electorate is estimated 
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to have voted disproves the charge which has so frequently been 
made in the British press that the post-war German is politically 
apathetic. Evidence of a political reawakening has already been 
shown in the large number of splinter parties which have applied 
for recognition — a fact which has caused some merriment in the 
Berlin press and which resulted in an order from Military Govern- 
ment on June 17 that until after the elections no more parties could 
be registered, as there were now sufficient to stand for every shade 
of opinion. In a speech in Berlin on July 16 General Clay sup- 
ported this view when he spoke of “. . . a recent cropping up in the 
British and American zones of completely post-war political 
groups with progressive programmes whose development is being 
watched with tremendous interest. Their current tendency to win 
members away from the traditional types of German political 
organizations may, in the long run, infect a fresh atmosphere, 
responsive to the new era in Germany. Their significance is 
rooted in their character as an unsponsored movement originating 
with the people themselves’. 

A second point of interest lies in a comparison of the elections 
in the British and Russian zones. The campaign and the results of 
the voting in the two zones are a mirror of the policies of Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union towards Germany. The British 
authorities have made it quite clear that their aim was to let the 
German people make their own choice. And, in spite of the fact 
that the Labour Party has shown a marked preference for the 
Social Democrats by taking part in their conferences and by 
sending them frequent messages of sympathy, the Social Demo- 
crats came third in the poll. In the Russian zone a press campaign 
which had little in propaganda value to distinguish it from earlier 
ones of Goebbels, and which was backed up by the official organ 
of Russian Military Government, resulted in the victory of the 
favoured Socialist Unity Party. How the two policies will be 
reconciled when the whole nation goes to the polls remains to be 
seen. 


Conflicting Policies in Korea 

All the reports received from Korea make it plain that iron 
curtains are not a European monopoly. A particularly impene- 
trable one screens that country north of the 38th parallel of 
latitude. Along this artificial boundary the United States and 
Soviet Russia are facing each other, not across a conference table 
under the eyes of the United Nations, but in armed seclusion. 
Russia’s actions in this small country during the past year invite 
disturbing inferences regarding her possible objectives in Japan 
and in Manchuria. 
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Although the downfall of Japan brought to Korea the liberation 
which her people had awaited for thirty-five years, the first 
anniversary of this auspicious event found her under divided rule 
for the first time in over a thousand years. More ominous still, 
perhaps, it found her the battlefield of conflicting ideologies. The 
arbitrary barrier of the 38th parallel divides the industrial, Russian- 
controlled north from the agricultural south under American 
occupation. Between the two zones there is no communication; 
and no exchange of the commodities and services of which each is 
in such urgent need. General MacArthur reveals in his excellent 
monthly reports the progress of American Military Government 
in the south. But from the Russian zone no word comes. North 
Korea is a sealed land of mystery. The destruction of the elaborate 
Japanese colonial system left chaos in its wake, but without 
national unity the reconstruction which must precede the inde- 
pendence promised to Korea “in due course’’ at Cairo cannot even 
commence. 

No adequate explanation has ever been forthcoming as to the 
directive upon which this mischievous division of a homogeneous 
nation rests. It is bitterly resented by the Koreans themselves. 
At the Moscow Conference in December, 1945, the four Great 
Powers agreed that, as a first step towards Korean independence, a 
conference should take place within two weeks between the United 
States and Russian Commands in Korea, to discuss urgent 
problems of co-ordination between the two zones and prepare the 
ground for democratic government. The conference which 
eventually met in Seoul broke down on the cleavage between 
American and Russian interpretations of the basic principles of 
democracy. It has not yet been re-convened. 

A recent Moscow broadcast has accused the American Military 
Government of supporting reactionary factions in Southern Korea. 
Far from being a new charge, this is the kernel of Soviet-American 
dissension in Korea. As in south-east Europe, so in Korea, the 
Russians insist upon a “friendly Government” (by which they 
mean a Communist Government) upon their borders. It seems 
that when the Russians occupied Northern Korea they brought 
with them an indoctrinated battalion of Korean Communists 
recruited from among the Korean settlers in Eastern Siberia. 
From this nucleus a Communist People’s Committee has been 
constructed, which already appears to be functioning as a Provi- 
sional Government in the Russian Zone. 

The Americans, on arrival in the south, found themselves con- 
fronted by fifty-four conflicting political parties of various com- 
plexions, which were later reinforced by the return from overseas 
of leaders of the unrecognized Provisional Government in Chung- 
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king. It was natural, and almost inevitable, that the Americans, 
in their imperative need to find substitutes for the trained Japanese 
administrators whom they had expelled, should have looked to the 
missionary-educated, English-speaking Koreans of the Right. 
But it was unfortunate that many of these Koreans, however un- 
willingly, should have collaborated with the Japanese; and that 
the leaders of the Provisional Government should have returned to 
Korea with pronounced anti-Russian sympathies. The position 
is further complicated by the fact that, whereas the Communists 
in both north and south accept (perhaps at Russian dictation) the 
principle of Four Power trusteeship laid down by the Moscow 
Conference, the Right-Wing parties are unanimous in opposing it. 


FRENCH PARTIES AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HE constitutional discussions which have been going on, 

now, for nearly a year have both shown up and exacerbated 

the very real political crisis through which France has been 
and is still passing. The period of provisional government was 
bound to be difficult. But two general elections within seven 
months, with the prospect of a third in October—three within a 
year—have transformed it into a perpetual electoral campaign, 
rendered more bitter by the rivalry of the three almost equal 
partners in the Government. 

In these circumstances, it was inevitable that the provisions of 
the constitution should themselves become weapons in the struggle. 
Parties have taken up attitudes or adhered rigidly to certain 
principles, as much for electoral as for constitutional reasons. 
And even if allowances are made for these complications, there 
still remain important differences of opinion on what kind of a 
constitution the Fourth Republic ought to have. Conservatives, 
Gaullists, Radicals, M.R.P., Socialists, and Communists have all 
got their objections and, on one point or another, refuse stead- 
fastly to compromise. The differences have not proved irrecon- 
cilable to the point of preventing the Assembly from being able to 
present an agreed text for the approval of the public. But on a 
number of issues the majority has been so small that there is 
already some doubt as to whether, if heterogeneous elements 
combine to vote against it, this second draft may not perhaps 
share the fate of the first, without providing any clearer indications 
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than last time of what the public wants, as opposed to what 
separate sections of it do mot want. 

What the Radicals want can be summed up in a word. Their 
attitude has been consistent throughout. ‘They want to go back 
to the Constitution of 1875. Paul Bastid defined their position in 
January, 1946: “The Constitution of the Fourth Republic’, he 
said, “‘will be a good one, only in so far as it is inspired by, while 
completing and improving, the institutions of the Third.” Or, 
as a Radical Deputy put it: “By all means let us have a new start 
and make a sensible constitution (du neuf et du raisonnable). But 
I fear that, in the new constitution, what is new will not be sen- 
sible and what is sensible will not be new.” 

The Conservatives are opposed to the Socialistic provisions, 
to restrictions on the absolute right of property (article 32 of the 
first draft), to the rights accorded to the organized workers—th« 
right to strike, for example (article 30), and the right to a share in 
the running of industry (article 29) as well as to the provisions for 
what has been called “‘/e gouvernement d’ Assemblée’’—namely, the 
extensive powers granted to the popularly elected Assembly- 
which constitute, in their view, a danger of party domination; in 
effect, of domination by the Communist party. The right of 
property and the rights accorded to the workers are, of course, 
part of the Declaration of Rights but, as these articles were incor- 
porated in the first draft of the constitution, the precise value to 
be attributed to them, other than as a declaration of general 
principle, was not clear. Some critics, indeed, affirmed that th« 
entire Declaration was, constitutionally speaking, worthless, sinc: 
there was no way of implementing its provisions. For example, th: 
declaration of equality between the sexes, if it were to be take: 
literally, would clearly imply a comprehensive reorganization of 
French legal and social institutions! Others affirmed that the 
Declaration of Rights was to be interpreted as a declaration of 
principle rather than of guaranteed rights. The preamble to the 
present draft is clearly intended primarily as a declaration of 
principle, since it has now been detached from the body of th: 
constitution. Its general tenour is similar to that of the first, 
though it has been reduced from 39 articles to a few paragraplis 

It is naturally the differences between the three majority parties 
that are the most important. After the referendum, in May, 
which resulted in the rejection of the first draft by a majority of 
some 10 million votes to 9 million, it seemed that a Ps mang 
might be reached relatively easily. The first draft was largely th 
work of the Socialist and Communist parties, the M.R.P. Sine 
expressed i its Opposition on several important points; in particul: ir, 
on the inclusion in the Declaration of Rights of a provision 
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safeguarding State neutrality in religious education, the refusal 
of any real powers either to the Second Chamber or to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and the refusal to accept any supervisory 
mechanism to ensure that the acts of the Assembly should be in 
accordance with the provisions of the constitution. Indeed, M. de 
Menthon, the rapporteur of the constitutional commission, 
resigned, in March, on the issue of religious neutrality, and the 
M.R.P. made it quite clear in the weeks preceding the referendum 
that, in spite of the very considerable area of agreement, the party 
would vote against the constitution as a whole. 

The rejection of the first draft was interpreted by the Socialist 
and Communist parties as a rejection of their conception on the 
questions in dispute, and both parties expressed their willingness to 
compromise, except on the question of religious neutrality and on 
that of the pre-eminence of the elected Assembly. Or, at least, that 
was their attitude immediately after the election in June. But a 
number of commentators, in all parties, pointed out that there 
was no means of knowing to what extent the “Noes” formed a 
homogeneous group, with common positive demands. There 
was a general presumption, backed up by the M.R.P.’s victory 
in the elections, of approval of the M.R.P.’s theses (excluding 
religious neutrality), but there were also many people who put 
forward quite different and varying explanations of the vote. 
One was the general hostility with which the public regarded the 
new electoral law. ‘This law was not to come into effect until 
the new constitution was voted, but was not included in the 
constitution. ‘The public had, therefore, no means of expressing 
its hostility except to vote against the constitution, which auto- 
matically postponed the application of the law, and would thus 
give the Assembly time to think again. In fact, the Assembly 
refused to do this, and the position therefore remains the same 
(at the time of writing) as it was. There have been suggestions, in 
consequence, that this may well swell the vote against the second 
draft constitution. 

Another explanation of the defeat of the first draft, accepted by 
many people in all parties, was that the public was expressing, 
primarily, not its considered views on the merits or demerits of 
the constitution, which very few had troubled to read and even 
fewer had tried to understand, but its indignation at the failure 
of the Government to improve material conditions, and partieu- 
larly at its failure to improve the food supply. Yet another 
explanation was that the electorate had been generally misled and. 
confused by the violent electoral campaign. For the fact that the 
elections followed on the heels of the referendum meant that the 
referendum itself played an important part in the campaign. It 
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was both a first objective and a testing of the strength of the 
different parties. It was, therefore, in the circumstances, particu- 
larly bitter and unscrupulous. The Communist party called on the 
electors to vote for the constitution on the ground that its oppo- 
nents were also opponents of the Republic, Fascists . . . supporters 
of the trusts, ...etc., and they promised all kinds of economic 
advantages—improvements in food, industrial production, wages, 
and so on—as a result of the ending of the provisional régime. 
The Right called on the electors to vote against the constitution in 
order to safeguard France against the danger of a Communist 
dictatorship. ‘The M.R.P. opposed it as much on religious grounds 
as on any other, and the Radicals opposed it, although they agreed 
with the provisions for religious neutrality. The Socialists were in 
a dilemma. Some were uneasy at the extensive powers granted to 
the Legislative Assembly, although, in principle, in favour of the 
predominance of the popularly elected Assembly over any Second 
Chamber. But, for electoral reasons, the Socialist party, as a whole, 
dared not take a decisive stand and thus appear to be siding with 
a bourgeois, predominantly Catholic party against the other 
great working-class party. In addition, more than any other party, 
the Socialist party was alive to the danger of prolonging the 
period of provisional government, for, as the centre party, the 
Socialists had played the role of mediators between the M.R.P. 
and the Communists, and they were anxious not to have to con- 
tinue in that thankless role. 

All this makes it clear that the vote against the constitution 
could well have been very heterogeneous and that it did not 
necessarily afford much guidance to the newly elected Constituent 
Assembly on what precisely the public did want. And so, after 
the first readiness to compromise, party attitudes began to harden 
again and, once again, the battle was fought out in the constitu- 
tional commission as much in terms of what the effects of this or 
that vote on the party’s electoral position would be as on the merits 
of the case. The result was that the second draft resembles the 
first like a brother. There are changes, it is true. But they are 
more significant on paper than they are likely to be in practice. 
The second draft still represents the conception of le gouvernement 
d’ Assemblée, the Second Chamber still remains rigidly subordinate 
to the Assembly, the provisions for dissolution are changed 
slightly in detail, but not necessarily for the better, and the 
powers of the President of the Republic are still such as to leave 
him almost as much of a figurehead as he was before. 

There have been two major changes in the political situation, 
however: the relative positions of the M.R.P. and the Communists, 
and the emergence of a new party supporting the constitutional 
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views of General de Gaulle. As the largest party, after the 
elections of last June, the M.R.P. bears the brunt of the responsi- 
bility for the second draft. The Socialists, who lost about 300,000 
votes and some 20 seats could safely have disclaimed all responsi- 
bility, were it not for the difficulty of their position vis-a-vis the 
Communists. They are forced either to side with the Communists 
in opposing the constitution, and so risk producing another 
deadlock like that of last May, or else to support the M.R.P. as 
far as they could, and thus do their best to see that the constitution 
became law and put an end to the provisional period. In the first 
case their unenviable centre position was likely to remain 
unchanged. In the second, they were likely to be the victims of 
Communist attacks during the electoral campaign, on the score of 
collaboration with a middle-class and clerical party, and might as a 
result suffer further setbacks in the elections. 

The consequences of this dilemma were seen clearly at the 
recent Socialist Congress when the hitherto minority section, 
which urges closer co-operation with the Communists, defeated the 
‘“Blumist”’ section on the issue of general policy. The situation is 
still far from clear, however, for the delegates then proceeded to 
elect to the Executive a majority of the more moderate section, 
while the communisant section, led by Guy Mollet, appears to 
have no very clear policy beyond the vague intention to work 
more closely with the Communists. The differences between the 
two parties are real, and the Communists have, up to now, made 
it impossible for the Socialists to work with them except on 
Communist terms. In practice, there is likely to be very little 
change of policy. Indeed, there may well be a move away from 
the Communists, who have lost no opportunities of proclaiming 
their dislike of the constitution, though all the signs indicate, so 
far, that they will not carry this to the point of seeking its defeat. 
The Socialists have throughout co-operated with the M.R.P. in 
the drawing up of the constitution, and the second draft, to be 
voted on in October, is almost entirely the product of their joint 
efforts. Although, as has been said, it does not differ very vitally 
from the first, two differences are worth noting. First, the powers 
of the Assembly are to some extent restricted by the granting of 
more real powers to the Second Chamber. The latter, while 
remaining a consultative Chamber with purely delaying and 
supervisory functions, can nevertheless play an important part in 
drawing attention to acts of the Assembly by forcing it to recon- 
sider them, and by bringing to the notice of the President of the 
Republic any acts which it holds to be unconstitutional. The 
Second Chamber also participates in the election of the President 
of the Republic. Secondly, the President of the Republic is, in 
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the second draft, conceived of as something less of a figure- | 


head than he was in the first, although, on examination, most 
of his new attributes have only a formal significance. His choice 
of the Prime Minister, for example, must be ratified by the 
Assembly. All his acts require the countersignature of a Minister 
(as under the Constitution of the Third Republic). He will at 
least have the right to request the Assembly to reconsider a Bill, 
and his advice must be sought before the Government can ask 
for a dissolution under the new procedure. Nevertheless, in 
the present draft as in the last, the last word belongs, as before, 
to the Assembly. 

In some respects the text of the constitution is both vague and 
incomplete. The provisions for automatic dissolution do not 
seem likely to prevent Governmental instability, since they do not 
prevent Governments from resigning, but merely provide for a 
dissolution after an Assembly has been in existence for eighteen 
months, if there are two successive votes of no confidence within 
eighteen months (the final text has adopted eighteen months 
instead of the first draft’s one year and instead of the original 
proposal in the second draft of two years). It would seem that, 
provided there is no formal vote of censure, Governments may 
change as frequently as before, and it is difficult to see.why they 
should not. The grant of financial initiative to the Assembly has 
also been criticized by all parties to the right of the M.R.P. on the 
ground that it is likely to lead to frivolous votes of expenditure at 
moments when they might be expected to favour the electoral 
chances of the party voting them, irrespective of their desirability 
either on financial grounds or on grounds of general policy. Both 
these provisions, indeed, leave Governments almost more the 
prisoners of the Assembly than they were in the days of the Third 
Republic, and with far fewer checks on their activity. For, 
although the Second Chamber has, theoretically, the right to 
initiate legislation, the decision as to whether its proposals shall, 
in fact, become law, rests entirely with the Assembly. And when 
it is remembered that Assemblies will, presumably, be elected 
according to the provisions of the new electoral law which makes 
the elector’s choice almost totally subordinate to the party 
machine, it is clear that the fears of party dictatorship are by no 
means imaginary, even if it remains a dictatorship of three or 
more parties. 

Much disputed territory has been left out of the constitution, 
to be dealt with in “organic laws’’—the method of election of the 
Second Chamber, for example, and the provisions relating to the 
Empire. In spite of that, the disagreements that remain are 
serious. It has been suggested in many quarters that the second 
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_ draft may be defeated because it does not differ enough from the 
_ first, or for one or more of the extraneous reasons that may have 


influenced the vote last time. But if the votes in the Assembly offer 


_ any reliable guidance as to opinion in the country, it is equally 
_ true that there is certainly no enthusiasm for the document itself, 
_ for a number of articles were voted by majorities of only two or 


three votes.’ But if they do not vote for the constitution, electors 
may decide not to vote against it and so condemn the country to 
another seven months’ constitution-making and yet another 


constitutional referendum. 


The second new factor in the political situation is the inter- 
vention of General de Gaulle and the formation of a Gaullist 
party—the Union gaulliste—which is definitely opposed to the 
constitution. Up to now the M.R.P. has included many of General 
de Gaulle’s supporters. But this party is now committed to 
support of the second draft, for which it is in the main responsible, 
and there may, therefore, develop a split between its left and right 
wings, the latter being attracted in greater or lesser numbers to 
the new Union gaulliste. 

General de Gaulle’s objections to the constitution are many, but 
the main ones are that it creates a danger of Communist dictator- 
ship by the pre-eminent position it accords to the Legislative 
Assembly, at the expense of the Government, and that it has 
refused to define what are to be the relations between France and 
the Colonies. The original text of the second draft had included 
some vaguely worded articles which recognized that the bond 
between the colonies and the mother country should be a volun- 
tary one, freely entered into, and which aroused much opposition 
on the ground that they virtually granted the colonies the right to 
secede from the Empire. After heated discussions the articles 
dealing with the colonies were deleted from the text, to be dealt 
with separately by legislation. On one point, namely, his objection 
to the Assembly’s decision (by a majority of only a few votes) 
not to submit the electoral law to a referendum, General de Gaulle 
is likely to have the public on his side. But on his proposals for a 
strong Government, on the lines of the American presidential 
system, he is unlikely to arouse anything but hostility, and sus- 
picion that he is himself anxious to be the first candidate for the 
position of Head of the State. Indeed, his intervention at this 
stage is extremely unpopular with the Left, which objected to his 
addressing the public over the radio when he was in office and 
has continued to feel, even after his retirement, that he is too 
much of a public figure to take any active part in political con- 
troversy. ‘This attitude, coupled with General de Gaulle’s attack 


* At the time of writing, the draft is still under discussion. 
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on the Communists and the Left’s suspicions of his political 
ambition, may perhaps swing back to the Communists some 
wavering elements that were tending to become detached owing 
to the extreme opportunism of Communist policy but, in general, 
it is bound to exacerbate the differences between left and right 
and may considerably strengthen the right-wing parties. 

On the eve of France’s third constitutional referendum, the 
situation is, therefore, full of uncertainty. Whatever the merits or 
demerits of the constitution, what is most in its favour is that it 
will—or at least may—provide a much needed element of stability. 
It is certainly democratic and, if not easily workable, is certainly 
relatively easily amended. What openings it does provide for 
party dictatorship are not likely to be used in the immediate future, 
for there is no indication that any one of the three majority parties 
can increase its strength to the point of obtaining a working 
majority over all the others. In some ways, the situation might be 
considerably clarified and simplified if this were so. It remains, 
of course, true of this new draft constitution, as of all constitu- 
tions, that its working in practice will depend more on the spirit 
in which it is applied than on its intrinsic merits. 


D. M. P. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMY IN TRANSITION 


HEN Japan surrendered to the Allies the highly organized 
economy which she had built up since the beginning of the 
Meiji era (1868) was in ruins. Most of the cities which for 
the last forty years had absorbed the bulk of the increase in her 
population had been either destroyed or severely damaged by 
bombing, and with them had perished part of the productive 
equipment on which her flourishing pre-war industries had 
depended. She was cut off from overseas trade and so from sources 
of raw-material supplies and of certain important foodstuffs. Her 
monetary system was undergoing a violent inflation. ‘The dwellers 
in her cities were short of food and fuel, and manufactured con- 
sumption goods of all kinds were exceedingly scarce. A people 
who ten years previously had seemed energetic, self-confident, 
neat, cleanly, and well-ordered had become lethargic, bewildered, 
dirty, ill-fed, ill-clothed, disorganized, and ready to receive their 
conquerors almost with relief. 
It may be useful to review briefly the condition of the Japanese 
economy after a year of occupation, so far as it can be judged from 
the facts disclosed, and to try to appraise the nature of the 
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economic problem with which the Japanese and their conquerors 
will have to deal within the next few years. The present economic 
position is the legacy, in part, of Japan’s own efforts to mobilize 
her resources for the war and, in part, of the destruction of the 
sources of wealth that occurred through Allied action during the 
course of the conflict. It is also profoundly influenced, however, 
by the policy that the Allied Powers are at present pursuing 
towards her, and from now on Allied policy, which will presum- 
ably be ultimately embodied in the peace treaty, will become 
increasingly important in determining the shape of the economic 
problem. It is convenient to consider each of these three factors 
in turn. 

As with the other belligerent countries, Japan ended the war 
with her resources seriously maldistributed from the standpoint 
of peace-time demands. The civilian industries, including 
agriculture and also the great textile trades, had diminished in 
size as their man power was drafted into the armed forces and the 
munitions trades. Fixed capital in the peace-time industries had 
been run down and, in addition, because of the shortage of 
materials (especially metals) during the concluding stages of the 
war, much equipment in those industries had been scrapped. In 
agriculture, land had been diverted from the production of valu- 
able industrial crops, such as mulberry leaves for the raw silk 
trade, to the production of food crops. On the other hand, by the 
conversion of peace-time factories to munitions manufacture, and 
by the building of new capacity, the war industries (for example, 
iron and steel, engineering, shipbuilding, chemicals) had greatly 
increased their labour force and productive capacity. In the last 
part of the war Allied bombing raids, although particularly 
destructive of the vulnerable Japanese dwelling houses, did 
considerable damage to industry also, while sea and air attacks 
almost wiped out the formerly great Japanese mercantile 
marine. 

The redistribution of man power among civilian industries, 
though handicapped by the lack of dwelling accommodation in 
the neighbourhood of many of the plants, is not as formidable a 
problem as is that presented by the deficiency of capital equipment 
in those industries. For instance, it would seem that through 
scrapping and bomb damage the number of spindles in the cotton 
industry has been reduced to under three million, a quarter of the 
pre-war number, while the mercantile marine left to Japan consists 
of only about one and a half million tons of shipping, compared 
with six million tons before the war (excluding ships under 100 
tons). ‘This is not unrepresentative of what happened to equip- 
ment in the industries that are important in peace time. Those 
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industries in which Japan ended the war with a larger amount of 
capacity than she had before it are precisely the ones which will 
almost certainly be restricted in the future, for they are trades 
closely associated with her capacity for making war. Thus the 
overtaking of arrears of maintenance in capital equipment is only 
a minor part of Japan’s problem. She has to face still further 
de-capitalization over a considerable sector of industry, and she 
has to reconstitute a very large amount of the equipment in her 
civilian trades before she can again begin to produce on a sub- 
stantial scale. ‘This task has to be tackled at a moment when great 
resources are needed to rebuild the shattered cities. Even in the 
countryside, Japan has to re-create her mulberry plantations 
before she can raise the raw silk output to anything approaching 
pre-war quantities, and this can hardly be done at a moment when 
she is short of food. 

Again, stocks of materials are low. Since Japan has to import 
most kinds of industrial raw materials, it is impossible for her to 
resume production in many industries even on a modest scale 
unless she has access to foreign supplies. The Americans have 
provided her with some raw cotton on credit, and S.C.A.P.* has 
approved an import-export programme for the current year. But 
the planned import of materials is very small, and it is hardly to be 
expected that foreign credits sufficient to enable Japan to import 
on a substantial scale will be placed at her disposal in view of the 
needs of worthier claimants. Unless, however, she can obtain raw 
materials, she cannot begin to produce manufactured goods to 
offer in exchange for those imports, even though her products at 
the present time would be most acceptable to other Asiatic 
countries. Thus the problem of securing access to adequate 
imports of raw materials is as difficult to solve as is the problem 
of reconstructing capital equipment. 

Like the rest of the world, Japan is suffering from a shortage of 
fuel. During the war Koreans were sent into the coal-mines in 
large numbers to replace native miners drafted into the Forces. 
At the end of hostilities the Koreans left the mines and output 
became insignificant. Now that the Japanese miners are returning 
the production of coal is rising again; but the monthly output is 
still at barely half the pre-war rate. Communications also have 
deteriorated, partly through the running down of the railways 
during the war, and partly through the shortage of ships in the 
coastal trade. Hence it is not easy to move coal and other materials 
to places where they are needed. 

The loss of her colonies (Korea and Formosa) and Manchuria 
has also inflicted damage on her economy which will have an 


1 Supreme Commander for Allied Powers. 
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enduring effect. Before the war Japan imported from those 
countries rice equivalent to between 15 and 20 per cent of her 
consumption, as well as most of her requirements of sugar and of 
soya beans. She conducted this colonial trade on favourable terms, 
and although ultimately the imports may be resumed, she will not 
again enjoy her former privileged position vis-d-vis these suppliers 
and, at the moment, she is virtually cut off from them. So, she 
has to content herself at present with home-produced supplies of 
food, apart from anything that the Americans can send her to 
avoid unrest. She is certainly not as badly off in this respect as 
Germany, or indeed, as some of the Asiatic peoples who were 
victims of her aggression. But her diet is far inferior to that of 
pre-war days and there are few hopes of substantial improvement 
in the near future. The shortage of soya beans, moreover, has 
made her diet even more seriously unbalanced than it was before 
the war. It is estimated that for this year Japan’s food supply is 
sufficient to provide an average diet of about 1,400 calories per 
head, compared with 2,140 calories in 1936 and about 1,850 during 
the greater part of the war. There has been a breakdown, however, 
in the machinery of distribution. The Government has found it 
impossible to collect foodstuffs from the farmers in adequate 
quantities for distribution among the urban population, because 
there are few commodities that the cities can provide in 
exchange. So, while the farmer is feeding comparatively well, the 
townspeople are more seriously undernourished than the average 
figures suggest. Japan cannot obtain much relief from outside, for 
in view of the world shortage, an ex-enemy State can hardly 
expect to be provided with large food imports, especially since the 
deficiency in Japan is due in part to a failure to devise adequate 
means for distributing what is already there. 

‘The increase of domestic food production is, in these circum- 
stances, obviously a matter of the highest importance. Even the 
maintenance of the present output, however, depends on the 
adequacy of the fertilizer supply, and this is a source of further 
anxiety. Soya beans from Manchuria cannot at present be ob- 
tained; supplies of phosphates from the South Seas will be needed 
to relieve shortages elsewhere; and the ammonium sulphate plants 
in Japan are handicapped by damage to their equipment and lack 
of coal. In recent months the production of ammonium sulphate 
has certainly recovered from the low levels to which it descended 
at the end of 1945, but it is likely to be some time before sufficient 
supplies of fertilizer are available to enable food production to be 
considerably increased. 

Not merely physical obstacles are impeding Japanese recovery. 
The collapse of the old régime has for the moment removed the 
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centres of initiative. A high proportion of the most energetic 
men both in government and in industry since 1931 played an 
active part in the formulation and execution of Japan’s aggressive 
policy. ‘They are necessarily excluded from authority under the 
Allied régime, and the more liberally-minded administrators and 
business men have not as yet thrown up leaders of force and 
imagination. ‘The people as a whole consider that they were misled 
by their rulers, and are apparently more resentful of native 
authority than of that exercised by General MacArthur and his 
staff. The Zatbatsu', from whom so much initiative in economic 
affairs proceeded, have been dissolved on the grounds that they 
buttressed the war machine and that their continued existence is 
incompatible with the democratization of Japan. The securities 
owned by their central companies have been vested in a Holding 
Companies Liquidation Commission set up for the purpose. So 
far, however, no authority has been constituted to discharge the 
former functions of the Zaibatsu as economic leaders, and the 
future ownership of their properties remains obscure. In any 
case, Japanese business men cannot proceed very far with the 
reconstruction of their industries until they know the obligations 
to be imposed on their country by the Allied Powers, the plants 
that are to be destroyed or removed as reparations, and the level 
of activity in the several sections of the economy which the Allies 
will permit. Thus, recovery for these, as well as for purely physical 
reasons, is slow and hesitant. Meanwhile, foreign trade, which is, 
of course, wholly under S.C.A.P.’s control, is a mere trickle. It is 
difficult to see how it can make a considerable recovery until 
industrial equipment has been rebuilt, more shipping becomes 
available, and methods for the conduct of foreign trade under 
conditions of foreign occupation have been agreed between the 
Allies. 

Present economic conditions, together with the destruction of 
the towns, have produced a striking contrast between the urban 
and rural sections of the population. As we have seen, the city 
dwellers have been impoverished; their food supply is precarious; 
most of them are without homes; clothing and other goods are 
very scarce, even by war-time standards; and there is heavy 
unemployment among the workers. The countryside, however, 
escaped from the physical devastation of the war, and the life of 
the farmers was not profoundly affected by it. This class, which 
had not shared proportionately in the economic improvements of 


' The term Zaibatsu (literally ‘money group’) is sometimes applied loosely t 
many large business groups, and when thus used is perhaps roughly equivalent 
to ‘plutocracy’. But when used more precisely the term can be employed to 
indicate four business groups—Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and Yasuda. 
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modern times and lived before 1937 at much lower standards than 
the city dwellers, has emerged from the war relatively well off. 
They have homes, crowded though they may be with relations 
from the bombed towns, and they have a much better dietary than 
the urban population. Their economic activities, far from render- 
ing them suspect to the Allied authorities, are being encouraged. 
The shutting off of food imports has greatly increased their 
economic importance, and inflation has destroyed the burden of 
debt that formerly oppressed them. They can hardly be as well off 
absolutely as they were before the war; but they have certainly 
suffered little compared with the rest of the population. It is 
probable that this relative improvement in the position of the 
peasants will be maintained. For a long time Japan will not be 
able to import food in pre-war quantities, and this will obviously 
raise the value per unit of home production. Efforts are being 
made by S.C.A.P. to bring about agricultural reforms (including 
the transference of land from non-working landlords to peasant 
proprietors), and these, together with the relief from the debt 
burden, may also help to strengthen the economic position of the 
peasantry in relation to that of the urban workers. 

If the farmers have gained on the whole as a result of the in- 
flation, the steep fall in the purchasing power of the yen must 
have shaken profoundly the economic and social structure of 
Japan. The monetary situation was getting out of hand even before 
the end of the war, and after August, 1945 there was a runaway 
inflation. The note-issue of the Bank of Japan, which had risen 
from 1,750 million yen on the eve of the China war to 30,280 
million yen at the time of Japan’s collapse, doubled between that 
date and February, 1946. The Government was then compelled 
to drastic action in order to bring the monetary situation under 
control. In March of this year bank deposits were frozen, the 
old yen currency was withdrawn and new yen were compulsorily 
substituted for the old. It is too early to judge whether Japan will 
escape a further period of inflation, but in any case great damage to 
the economy and to the social structure of the country has already 
been done. Recent price movements are shown in the following 
tables: 


Bank of Fapan’s Wholesale Price Index (Tokyo) 
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Bank of Fapan’s Retail Price Index (Tokyo) 
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To sum up, it may be said that at the end of the first post-war 
year Japanese living standards, except in the countryside, are 
extremely depressed, and industry is still only in the first stages 
of recovery. Before production can again become substantial 
an enormous amount of capital reconstruction is required and 
shortages of fuel and materials must be relieved. The economic 
system, moreover, will have to be completely reorganized in 
view of the disappearance of the Zaibatsu and the restrictions that 
the Allies are likely to impose on certain industries. It is doubtful 
if much progress can be made in these directions until the long- 
term Allied policy towards Japan has been agreed and announced. 

Although that policy must have as its first aim the prevention of 
Japanese aggression in the future, it ought also to be such as to 
make economic recovery possible. No Allied interest would be 
served by leaving Japan to chronic impoverishment, chaos, and 
disease. For, in those conditions, she would become a permanent 
centre of unrest in the Far East, and it would be impossible to 
induce her people to play their part in a peaceful world. Indeed, 
only if reasonable economic opportunities are afforded them can 
the Japanese be expected to turn their back on their former political 
ambitions. Moreover, to destroy Japan as a centre of industry in 
the Far East would leave a gap that would be difficult to fill and 
‘would be detrimental to the material welfare of other peoples in 
that area. The raising of standards of life in East Asia and the 
Southern Pacific is hardly possible unless the peoples of those 
areas have opportunities of buying manufactured consumption 
goods in return for the raw materials which they themselves 
produce. Had Japan not taken the path of aggressive imperialism, 
she might have played a valuable part, which no other country 
seems capable of filling so readily, in providing these cheap 
manufactures. At the present time the peoples of those areas are 
badly in need of the goods which Japan formerly sold to them, and 
in the absence of those goods they have little inducement to 
increase their own production of the raw materials which thi 
world so badly needs. Hence, although the re-emergence of Japan 
as a competitor would be unwelcome to some of our industries, 
her industrial recovery would seem to be a necessary condition 
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of renewed prosperity in East Asia, including many British 
territories. 

The question which at once arises is: what are the conditions of 
a Japanese economy which is both viable and also free from danger 
to the outside world? In suggesting an answer to this question, 
one must assume that Japan will be permanently stripped of her 
colonies and that the authority of the Japanese Government will 
henceforward be confined to Japan proper, that is, the four main 
islands together with some small contiguous islands. A fact which 
is highly relevant to the problem is the size and age composition 
of the population. By 1950, when the repatriation of Japanese 
overseas will have long been completed, the population of Japan 
proper is likely to be in the neighbourhood of 80 million. As, 
moreover, a high proportion of the Japanese are in the fertile age 
groups it is to be expected that, in the absence of famine and other 
calamities, numbers will continue to grow fast for some years to 
come—possibly at the rate of 800,000 a year during the early 
‘fifties. ‘The present population may be contrasted with that in 
the early years of Meiji when Japan was almost entirely an agri- 
cultural country. It was then about thirty million, and in spite 
of the improvements in agricultural technique which have 
occurred, it is clear that if Japan were de-industrialized she could 
not possibly support a population of the present size at even the 
low standard of life that existed eighty years ago. The growth in 
the population was made possible by her industrialization, and 
industrialization in turn depended on the development of a large 
overseas trade which, in the ’thirties, took the form ofan export 
of manufactured goods and the import of raw materials and food- 
stuffs. Nearly all the cotton, wool, rayon pulp, ferrous and non- 
ferrous ores, and oil that Japan required came from abroad, and 
her food imports were also considerable. She paid for thesé 
imports by exporting shipping services as well as manufactured 
goods, and those services represented in value about one-ninth 
of her commodity imports. 

Up to 1929 Japan’s commodity export trade had been highly 
specialized and had consisted mainly of raw silk and cotton 
textiles; but during the ’thirties the export basis was broadened and 
metal and engineering goods, rayon, wool fabrics, and many 
miscellaneous goods became important items among her exports. 
The distribution of man-power within Japan reflected this 
enlargement in the field of foreign trade; for there was a great 
expansion of industries hitherto of minor importance, including 
iron and steel, engineering, chemicals, and the newer textiles. 
Some part of this development was bound up with rearmament 
policy and with capital investment in Manchuria; but there is no 
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doubt that, even if those stimuli had not been present, the direc- 
tion of growth would have been the same. The effect of the war, 
as we have seen, was to accelerate the development of the heavy 
branches of these newer industries at the expense of trades that 
catered for the civilian market at home and abroad (such as 
textiles and miscellaneous consumption goods), and the coming 
of peace found the economy seriously distorted. 

It is probable that in the interests of security the industries that 
are the mainstay of a war economy will have to be narrowly 
restricted. This applies especially to iron and steel and to certain 
branches of chemicals, and it may well be held to apply to ship- 
building and shipping and to some branches of heavy engineering. 
In any case a considerable quantity of the equipment that Japan 
still possesses in these trades will doubtless be removed as repara- 
tions. If these assumptions are correct, then Japan will not be 
able to rely on those industries to absorb as high a proportion of 
her man-power as they did in the middle ’thirties, or to provide 
any significant part of the exports that she will need in order to 
pay for her essential imports. She will thus be driven back on the 
consumption goods industries and to some extent will revert to 
the type of economy which she possessed before 1929. The textile 
trades in all probability will again become of outstanding impor- 
tance. Since, however, the export prospects of raw silk are bleak 
because of the competition of nylon, that industry is unlikely to 
regain its pre-war level of output, and the textiles on which Japan 
will concentrate will doubtless be cotton, rayon, and wool. In 
addition, there may be considerable opportunities in such trades 
as pottery, toys, light electrical apparatus, small metal wares, 
rubber goods, and miscellaneous consumption goods. Some 
of these are produced in small establishments without the 
use of much mechanical equipment, and in the course of the next 
few years Japan may well turn her attention to them to an even 
greater extent than formerly. The quantity of these manufactured 
consumption goods which she will have to supply if she is to 
balance her accounts will be very large, even if the definition of 
“essential imports” is drawn very narrowly, and the quantity will 
be all the greater if she is deprived of an ocean-going mercantile 
marine. 

The serious consequences of failure to supply the necessary 
volume of the exports, and so to secure the minimum amount of 
imports she needs, can easily be realized. It has been shown that 
Japan depends on imports for nearly all her industrial raw 
materials as well as for oil, some important foodstuffs, and 
materials for several kinds of fertilizer. Without adequate supplies 
of fertilizers her food production will fall; without oil, the effi- 
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ciency of her fishing industry and her transport system will suffer; 
without sugar and soya beans, her diet will be dangerously defi- 
cient; without ores, she cannot produce machinery for her 
industries; without textile raw materials, she cannot clothe her 
people nor provide for her export needs. 

It is thus not an exaggeration to say that the reconstitution of 
a substantial export trade is a condition of Japan’s survival, unless 
indeed she is to become a perpetual charge on the Allied nations. 
Yet, because of the condition to which her industries have been 
reduced, several years may elapse before she can reach the required 
volume of exports. For instance, it may well take her four or five 
years to rebuild capacity in the cotton industry to enable her to 
supply cotton goods on anything like the pre-war scale. Con- 
sequently, for a long time to come the achievement of a minimum 
import-export programme will mean a very low consumption of 
manufactured goods at home and probably also a seriously 
deficient diet. 

It is not necessary to waste tears on the Japanese because they 
have to face a long period of hardship; for they have brought this 
on themselves, and the plight of other peoples in Asia who were 
victims of their aggression is at present as bad as or worse than 
theirs. But unless the Japanese can see reasonable hopes of better 
times ahead of them, they may look round in desperation for a way 
out of their present condition. In such circumstances, they might 
easily be induced to link their fortunes with those of some future 
aggressor, and they might well become a centre of unrest that 
would trouble the whole of Eastern Asia. It seems, therefore, that 
wisdom points towards doing nothing to handicap Japan’s indus- 
trial and commercial reconstruction in fields that do not touch 
closely on security. 

G. C. A. 


BELGIUM AND HER PROBLEMS 


'T is frequently stated that of all the European countries occu- 
pied by the Germans, Belgium is the one which since liberation 
has made the quickest recovery. This opinion would certainly 
seem to be justified, but it would be too optimistic to conclude 
from this that the situation in Belgium is completely satisfactory. 
Politically and economically the future is uncertain and menacing. 
Before the last war the political structure of Belgium was very 
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simple.‘ On the Right there was a powerful confessional party, 
the Catholic Party; in the Centre, the Liberal Party; and on the 
Left the Workers’ or Socialist Party. Besides these three main 
parties, which in 1939 held 170 out of 200 seats in the Chamber, 
there were three others: on the extreme Left the Communists, 
whose influence was slight; and on the extreme Right two Fascist 
parties, the Flemish Nationalists (V.N.V.) and the Rexists, both 
essentially Catholic in their membership. None of these small 
parties ever took part in the Government, and between the two 
wars Belgium was governed exclusively either by a coalition of two 
of the main parties or by the three together. 

The characteristics of the main parties were as follows. The 
Catholic Party combined under a confessional label the most 
diverse elements imaginable: big landowners, industrialists, 
Catholic financiers, petite bourgeoisie, Catholic workers, and the 
peasants, who were and are practically all Catholics* and form the 
solid core of the Party. This combination was organized in such a 
way as to assure the preponderance of the Conservatives, and, 
indeed, the Catholic Party was, before the war, essentially the 
Conservative Party. This led toa revolt of the democratic elements 
within it, which in 1926 joined with the Socialists to form the 
Poullet-Vandervelde Government, which was soon overthrown by 
a cleverly-engineered financial scare.* In 1936 another crisis of 
the same kind arose when the younger Catholics rebelled against 
their party’s associations with high finance and founded the Rexist 
Party, which very soon became Fascist and was financed by Italy. 
It is not possible here to go into the history of the Flemish Nation- 
alist Movement (V.N.V.) which by 1939, after a century of evolu- 
tion, had developed into something approximating to a Catholic 
revolt, but in this instance rather against the Church itself. 
Adherence to the V.N.V. certainly implied for many people an 
act of revolt against the Church, which in the natural order of 
things favoured the Catholic Party. 

The Liberal Party was essentially bourgeois. It was composed 
of the non-Catholic elements in big business, high finance, and the 
middle and lower bourgeoisie, and also included many intellectuals. 
It had a Right Wing which was the most reactionary element in 
Parliament, and a progressive Left Wing. Before 1940 the Right 
Wing element predominated to such an extent that although the 


1A useful review of the political situation is given by F. van Kalken, Entre 
deux guerres; esquisse de la vie politique en Belgique de 1918 a 1940 (Brussels 
1944). 

2 It is noticeable, however, that there is now a slight tendency among the 
peasants to withdraw from the Catholic Party. 

*On this subject, see F. Baudhuin’s Histoire économique de la Belgique, 
1914-1939, pp. 152 ff., and F. van Kalken, op. cit., pp. 40-1. 
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Liberals often joined with the Catholics in forming a Government, 
they never at any time allied themselves with the Socialists 
(except, of course, in a three-party coalition). 

The Socialist Party had moved from its former revolutionary 
standpoint to one of moderation and reform as soon as it became 
numerically the second party in the country. This happened when 
universal suffrage came in in 1919. It soon succeeded in securing 
the adoption of its fairly elementary programme (eight-hour day, 
social measures, etc.), and thus found itself in the position of 
having carried out its electoral programme and of no longer know- 
ing what it wanted. In 1923 a small militant element under 
Joseph Jacquemotte seceded to form the Belgian Communist 
Party. From that time onwards the Socialist Party under Vander- 
velde neither gained nor lost much electoral support. It drifted 
further and further from Marxist ideology, which was the only 
theoretical basis it still possessed.'_ De Man tried to give the Party 
greater consistency, but without much success.* Spaak, who led 
its Left Wing in the early ‘thirties, abandoned revolutionary 
ideology when he joined the Government in the first Van Zeeland 
Cabinet in 1935. The Party also suffered a grave setback when 
the Banque du Travail, which it had founded, went bankrupt, 
and in these circumstances it inevitably lost a good deal of its 
influence among the workers. This became clear in 1936, when, 
following the victory of the Popular Front in France, revolutionary 
strikes broke out in Belgium, especially in the south. Socialist 
politicians who tried to address the strikers were unanimously 
shouted down. The Party’s electoral losses also increased pro- 
gressively: in 1932 it had 73 deputies (out of 200); in 1936, 70; in 
1939, 64. The seats lost went to the Communists. 

A word now about the Flemish Nationalists. It should be 
remembered that when Belgium came into being in 1830 the 
Government automatically fell into the hands of the bourgeoisie. 
The country is divided into two regions: Wallonia (French- 
speaking, with some Romance dialects) and Flanders (Flemish- 
speaking, a language closely akin to Dutch). The Flemings are 
much more numerous than the Walloons, but throughout Belgium 
the bourgeoisie, at any rate until 1914, spoke only French, and 
such was the privileged position held by the French language 
that in the early days primary and elementary education, courts 
of law, the army, and the central administration only used French, 
neglecting Flemish entirely. This changed gradually, but too late 

' Useful information on the internal life of the Belgian Socialist Party can 
be found in the memoirs of H. De Man, published during the war as Aprés 
Coup. 


* At that time there was a great deal of propaganda for the ‘“‘De Man Plan” 
(thid. ). 
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and too slowly to prevent the development of a Flemish Nationalist 
Movement which became increasingly powerful and which, from 
about 1930 onwards, took on a definitely Fascist character. The 
Flemish Nationalists were organized in different movements, of 
which the most important was the V.N.V. (Vlaamsch Naational 
Verbond) under the leadership of Staf Declercq, who died during 
the war and whose place was taken by H. J. Elias, now in prison. 
It has now been established that the party was financed by Ger- 
many. In 1939 it had 17 deputies out of 200 in Parliament — a 
considerable proportion for the exclusively Flemish regions of 
Belgium. The great majority of the V.N.V. were Catholics, and 
the Catholic Party became seriously alarmed at its progress. It 
therefore adopted some parts of the V.N.V. programme and allied 
itself with it in local and provincial spheres. It should be added 
that, once most of the Flemish grievances had been satisfied, the 
aim of the Flemish Nationalists became somewhat ill-defined. 
Some wanted to form a Flemish State and others a Pan-Nether- 
lands State, uniting Holland and Flanders. 

Rexism began purely as a phenomenon of crisis. In face of the 
prolonged economic crisis, coupled with the progress of Com- 
munism (especially in France, for before 1940 the Communist 
movement made little headway in Belgium), the bourgeoisie took 
fright and, as in so many other countries, turned to a Fascist 
solution. In Belgium, as elsewhere, there was a positive outcrop 
of Fascist movements (of which one, the Verdinaso, had a very 
real hold upon the intellectual youth of Flanders about 1933), but 
none had the prodigious success of Rexism —a success which 
owed much to the oratory of its leader Degrelle and to the enor- 
mous subsidies contributed by many industrialists. It numbered 
among its adherents high-ranking officers, big business men, and 
even members of the Court. It was an unprecedented event in the 
history of Belgium when this new and unknown party gained 21 
seats in the 1936 elections, especially considering how unfavour- 
able the Belgian electoral law is to small parties. But the tactical 
errors of the party caused it to lose ground rapidly, and in the 
elections of 1939 it retained only four seats. It is nevertheless 
worthy of note that in 1936, in a country as moderate and tradi- 
tionalist as Belgium, the two Fascist parties together polled 37 
seats, that is, nearly one-fifth of the whole. 


Then came the war. Belgium was invaded on May 10, 1940. 
The Army capitulated on May 28, and there followed nearly 4} 


1 Belgium has a system of proportional representation. The country is 
divided into 9 provinces. These are in turn subdivided into arrondissements, 
each of which elects a fixed number of deputies, 
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years of German occupation, till September, 1944. The Belgians 
have undergone this experience of occupation twice in twenty 
years, a fact that must never be forgotten when trying to under- 
stand their reactions. It is important to realize that while in the 
political field occupation signified the complete cessation of all 
normal activity and of all trade-union activity worthy of the name, 
economic and administrative life, on the other hand, continued, 
if not normally, at least without structural modification. Naturally, 
questions of general policy, normally the concern of the Govern- 
ment, were settled by the German authorities, and equally 
naturally most Belgians only took account of these decisions when 
it was impossible to evade them. 

During these years of occupation the Belgians lived in a very 
strange way. ‘They were utterly without moral and political 
leadership. Press and radio were in the hands of the Germans or 
of their collaborators, so neither could be believed. This resulted 
in a deliberate scepticism, which is still verv strong. Before the 
war Belgians, like other people, religiously believed in what was 
said by the papers and politicians of their party. This is no longer 
so. They have become very suspicious, and of this we shall see the 
consequences later. Broadcasts from London, it must be admitted, 
contributed in no small measure towards this feeling. The 
B.B.C. broadcasts, and in particular those of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, were designed to encourage resistance and confidence 
among the people. Thus they held out promises of revenge and 
of help, of changes after liberation, which, however necessary they 
may have been, could not be kept. The result was that after the 
liberation, when the Belgians saw that the promised food-stuffs 
did not arrive, that the traitors, previously denounced on the 
radio, were not punished, that the reforms which had been hinted 
at were not made, a feeling of deep disillusion finally turned them 
from any belief in what was said by the authorities or by political 
leaders. 

To take certain points in detail. There was one element in the 
German propaganda which did not miss its mark: fear of Com- 
munism. The Germans and their journalists made great play with 
the Communist menace. This fear, substantiated by the very 
great activity of the underground Communist Party, and also, it 
is useless to deny, by the successes of the Russian armies, accorded, 
only too well to be ignored, with the old fears of the bourgeoisie 
and of the Church. Even during the occupation certain resistance 
movements were formed with the double objective of fighting the 
Germans and, after liberation, dealing with the Communists. 


‘On Belgian economic life during the occupation, see F. Baudhuin, 
L économie belge sous l’occupation, 1940-44 (Brussels, 1945). 
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To turn to the question of the monarchy, this did not arise dur- 
ing the occupation. The King had become immensely popular, at 
least in Flanders, by the capitulation, as the Belgians had been 
very unfavourably impressed by the weakness of allied interven- 
tion.' His unpopularity with his people arose quite suddenly, and 
resulted from his marriage. This may seem surprising, but is 
none the less true. The Court had very successfully built up a 
legend around the King, towards which the personal popularity 
of Queen Astrid had greatly helped. ‘The Queen’s tragic death 
had still further increased the affection in which the Belgians held 
their King. After the war and the capitulation a new legend grew 
up: that of the King, a voluntary prisoner, who preferred to suffer 
with his soldiers rather than take refuge in England. His marriage, 
clumsily announced several months late, destroyed these illusions 
and provoked an abrupt reaction from which his prestige has 
never recovered. But there was still no suggestion of abdication, 
or of anything approaching it. Except in certain circles, it was 
never known in Belgium during the war that Leopold had visited 
Hitler. This would have had many repercussions. Nevertheless, 
the sharp decline in his popularity can be judged from the fact 
that his removal by the Germans after the Allied landing in Nor- 
mandy produced hardly any reaction, and after the liberation he 
was hardly ever mentioned. 

Liberation came. ‘The Belgian Government in London after, 
according to some accounts, several days of hesitation, returned to 
Brussels and resigned. A new Government was formed under the 
London Prime Minister, M. Pierlot (Catholic Party): this Govern- 
ment, like its predecessor, was composed of Ministers belonging to 
the three main parties, including all the London Ministers except 
one. It also contained two Communists and one representative 
of the Resistance. At this time no one was really aware of the 


1 Actually the question is more complicated. It is necessary to distinguish 
between those Belgians who stayed in the country and the hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not millions, of Belgians who took refuge in France before the German 
advance. The latter were subjected to French propaganda, which tended to cast 
the responsibility of the defeat which ended at Dunkirk upon the Belgian army, 
and in particular upon the King. Consequently the Belgians from France 
condemned the attitude of the King. It is to this trend of opinion to which the 
different proclamations of the Pierlot Government in France belong, as do also 
the violent reproaches levelled at Leopold III by the Ministers (especially 
Spaak), Deputies, and Senators of the three great parties at the Limoges 
meeting of Belgian politicians who found themselves in France. The records 
of the Government and of the Limoges meeting of Parliament have been 
published officially in the Moniteur (numbers reissued in 1945) and in Les 
Annales Parlementaires. See also an anonymous work published during the 
occupation, A testibus: le parlement belge dans la tempéte. This book, which is 
very hostile towards the Parliament, is one of a group of works defending King 
Leopold, chiefly against the accusations of Paul Reynaud, and was widel) 
circulated in Belgium during the occupation. 
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political evolution of Belgium during the war. The strong trend 
towards the Left was undoubtedly felt, but its strength had not 
as yet been assessed. The task of governing the country could 
scarcely have been harder, not only because material conditions 
were difficult — fighting was still going on — but also because the 
country had ceased to trust the pre-1940 politicians and no new 
personality had emerged who enjoyed the confidence of the nation.' 
Even allowing for this, the Pierlot Government proved itself 
unequal to its task. In one field, however, its action was decisive: 
it crushed the Resistance. 

This touches upon a serious question, and one in which Britain 
may have had some responsibility. It is generally believed that the 
London Ministers were included in the Pierlot Government at the 
instigation of the British Government. It is at all events certain 
that this Government had the complete support of the British 
Government, even in the internal affairs of Belgium, and it would 
certainly appear that the fall of this Government marked a 
revulsion against British, and in favour of American, influence in 
Belgium. In considering the struggle between the Government 
and the Resistance it should be remembered that during the 
occupation there were two clearly-defined tendencies in the 
Resistance movement: that of the Left, under the influence of the 
Communists, and of which the chief organization was the F.I. 


_ (Front de l’'Indépendence); and that of the Right, in which the 


military element predominated and whose main organization was 


| the AS. (Armée Secréte). The former, unlike the latter, had a 
_ political programme, which was of a definitely Leftward tendency. 


Now the Pierlot Government was mainly of the Right, and dis- 
played weakness in dealing with the difficult problem of traitors. 
The F.L. started an agitation against the Government. Demonstra- 
tions succeeded each other, until at last the Government, having 
made certain of the help of British troops, used force against the 
demonstrators. The F.I. then showed itself to be incapable of 
attaining its ends, and has never recovered from the blow. This 
marked the end of the Resistance movement’s attempts to bring a 
new element into the political life of the nation, and also, more 
regrettably, the end of any hope of a political regeneration of 
Belgium through those young forces which had matured during 
the occupation. Belgium is the only ex-occupied country where 
the political personnel has remained the same as before the war, 
and where the Resistance has been completely kept out of political 


‘The Government in London had never enjoyed undisputed authority. On 
the other hand, the underground movement had not thrown up any personality 
whose popularity was universal in the country. The Belgian situation produced 
nothing comparable to de Gaullisme in France. 
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life. It is true that many politicians have unearthed for themselves 
the title of members of the Resistance, but, with certain honourable 
exceptions, they were arm-chair resisters. 

In spite of its complete victory over the F.I. (which entailed the 
dismissal of the Communist and Resistance Ministers), the Pierlot 
Government could not maintain itself in office. It was forced to 
resign owing to its inability to provide food and heating. Pierlot’s 
successor! was a Socialist, Achille van Acker, to whom Pierlot was 
indebted for his one positive achievement, the improvement of the 
social laws. Van Acker formed a Cabinet of four parties: Catholics, 
Liberals, Socialists, and Communists. Faced with two immediate 
problems, the food situation and coal production, he acquitted 
himself exceptionally well. The recovery of the food situation was 
undoubtedly due to a great extent to the organizing ability of the 
Secretary of the Communist Party, Lallemand, who “became 
Minister of Food. Only one of the Ministers who had returned 
from London was included in the van Acker Cabinet, and it is 
generally thought that this corresponds to the decline of British 
influence in favour of American. This would seem to be confirmed 
by the fact that, contrary to what might have been expected from 
a predominantly Conservative Government, the van Acker Gov- 
ernment never gave much support to the idea of a western bloc, 
and in foreign affairs showed itself capable of doing without 
British guidance. The van Acker Government seemed, in fact, 
to be on the way to ensure the progressive recovery of Belgium 
until it found itself faced with the most insoluble political problem 
which has ever arisen in the history of the country since 1830: the 
question of the monarchy. 

The end of the war in Germany brought with it the liberation 
of King Leopold III. What was he going to do? It must be 
remembered that the last contact between him and the Govern- 
ment and Parliament was the formal denunciation of his attitude 
during the eighteen days’ campaign which Parliament had 
unanimously pronounced at Limoges after the capitulation of the 
Army. Although five years had passed since then, it was clear that 
relations between the Sovereign and Parliament (which was stil! 
the same as in 1940) must be regularized. Conversations therefore 
took place between Belgian politicians and the King at Salzburg, 
where he was then living. What took place during these con- 
versations is still a mystery. It seems that van Acker was originally 
disposed to allow his Majesty to return to Belgium, and that 


1M. Pierlot retired from political life after having been made a Count by the 
Regent. One reason for his retirement was the refusal of the Catholic political 
organizations to head their electoral! lists with the name of the man who had so 
violently attacked the King. 
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_ during the negotiations he changed his mind. At least, this is what 


he himself said, and what appears to correspond to the known 
facts. The reasons for their disagreement can only be conjectured. 
What does seem to be true is that the King — and this is quite in 
conformity with his character — demanded a complete retraction 
from those who had condemned him at Limoges. This was 


_ impossible, for two reasons. On the one hand, well-informed 
circles (at this time little or nothing was known of the King’s 


activities during the war) knew only too well that his attitude 


_ during the occupation had been hardly such as to give him the 


petits tt 





right to demand apologies from others. On the other hand, for 
the former Ministers to approve his conduct in 1940 was tanta- 
mount to confessing that they themselves had acted as traitors in 
the same circumstances. Even Pierlot, who is profoundly devoted 
to the monarchy, could not bring himself to do this. 

It also appears to be true that the King threatened his former 
Ministers with revelations about their activities should they not 
retract. It cannot in fact be denied that after the French capitula- 
tion the Ministers did not adopt a particularly heroic attitude. 
They hesitated for a long time before going to England, and 
formally condemned one of their number, M. H. Jaspar, who had 
gone at once, and they also tried to negotiate with the King, with 
a view to their eventual return to Belgium. 

It is difficult at this stage, and in the absence of full knowledge 


of the facts, to form an objective judgment regarding Leopold’s 
- conduct during the war. The strongest reproach levelled against 


him by his enemies is that he made a series of compromises with 
the enemy: during the occupation he had a conversation with 
Hitler; he sent various telegrams of congratulations or condolences 
to, among others, the King of Italy, to Pétain after the Allied 
bombing of Paris, etc.; he refused to allow himself to be rescued 
by the Resistance in 1944 and is said to have refused to help them. 
It is also worth noting that certain members of his Court, and in 
particular of his own secretariat, are said to have had inopportune 
contacts with collaborationist journalists. After the event all this 
seems to be very serious, but in order to judge one must recreate 
the atmosphere of the occupation. It was not so easy then to 
know exactly what was best for the country. The interview with 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden, for example, even if it bore no fruit, 


‘ The Belgian political atmosphere is periodically troubled with the threats of 
revelations’ from both sides of this dispute. Some time ago the King an- 
nounced the publication of a White Book containing all the documents relating 
to his attitude during the war, and the Government has since announced the 


_ publication of a similar collection. From time to time a definite date of publica- 
' ton is given and causes great excitement, but up to the present time neither has 


seen the light of day. 
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could have been inspired by the best intentions. As for the tele- 
grams, could the King not be allowed such simple courtesies even 
towards his relatives? Indeed, while reserving judgment as to 
what the documents may reveal, it can certainly be argued that 
the King’s actions since the capitulation were in no way such as 
to disqualify him. But what he can be reproached with is not 
what he did but what he failed to do. Anyone who has lived in 
occupied territory, and above all in Belgium, knows that the most 
painful thing was the uncertainty about the future and the lack 
of guidance. What ought one to do? What attitude should one 
adopt towards the many daily problems? What would become of 
Belgium? All the other countries received definite answers to 
these questions; all had in England either their Sovereign and 
their Government or a leader whose authority was not in dispute. 
These institutions constituted for the occupied country a guiding 
compass and a certainty. In Holland, or in Norway, no one dis- 
puted the authority and the legitimacy of the instructions from 
London; Belgium alone had to do without this support. The 
Government in London was not very popular: its authority had 
suffered badly owing to the conflict with the King. In staying in 
Belgium, in refusing to continue the struggle, he had shown that 
the fight was over and that the Belgians must resign themselves 
to defeat. In short, at the one moment in history when Belgium 
was most in need of a symbol and a leader, the King had refused 
to play the role which he alone could fill. Without seeking to 
probe his motives or to insinuate that, convinced of a German 
victory even before May 28, 1940, his whole course of action was 
determined by the desire to preserve his throne, it can only be 
stated regretfully that instead of being the leader and counsellor 
of his people in their struggie for liberty, the King renounced this 
struggle at a time when the flower of Belgium was dying on the 
battlefield; and, what is more, his withdrawal rendered constitu- 
tionally impossible the formation of a normal Government which 
could continue the war. 


~— 


In any case, whether such considerations weighed with van | 


Acker or not, he announced officially after the conversations at 
Salzburg that the King would not be allowed to return, and in 
consequence his brother, Prince Charles,* was confirmed as 
Regent. 


1'The ill-considered actions of the King’s sister, Princess Marie-José o! 
Piedmont, wife of ex-King Umberto of Italy, did great harm to the dynasty 
In 1940 she visited some of the battlefields accompanied by German officers 
It was also rumoured that information about Belgium reached German' 
through the Italian Court. 

2 Prince Charles was generally believed to have been in favour of the Resis- 
tance. It is even said that this was one of the reasons for his frequent disagree- 
ments with his brother. 
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This decision of van Acker had very grave political conse- 
quences: the Catholic Ministers left the Government, which 
thereby became a coalition of the Left. The Catholics declared 
themselves in favour of Leopold’s return and have since made that 
return a condition of their participation in any future Government. 
This is an important factor which vitiates all normal political life 
in Belgium to-day. Without being acute, in the sense that there 
are no popular demonstrations, the question of the monarchy has, 
through the definite and opposing views of the two main parties 
made impossible any but-a Liberal-Socialist-Communist Govern- 
ment in Belgium. These three parties are all opposed to the 
King’s return and have together a majority in Parliament. But as 
the majority is very slight, and as these three parties are very 
heterogeneous, this coalition of the Left is doomed to impo- 
tence, and is debarred from pursuing any definite economic 
policy.’ . 

This majority dates from the elections of February 1946, about 
which a few words must be said because their results give the first 
clear indication as to the political state of Belgium. The same 
parties presented themselves to the electors as before the war, 
with the exception of the two Fascist parties (Rexist and V.N.V.). 
There was also a new party, the Democratic Union, which reckoned 
on the votes of the Catholic Left and was supported by the 
moderate members of the Resistance. This party was decisively 
defeated, and obtained only one seat in Parliament. This affords 
the first important indication regarding the cohesion of the 
Catholics. Even more significant was the fact that the Catholic 
Party gained nearly all the votes which before the war went to the 

‘exists and to the V.N.V. The total number of votes polled by the 


_ Catholics at the elections corresponds pretty nearly to the total 
votes polled by the Catholics, Rexists, and V.N.V. in the last 


elections before the war. There has thus been no real change in 
the voting, but rather a concentration in one party of all the 


_ Catholic votes previously distributed among the three parties of 


lal 


the Right, and the Catholic Party is therefore considerably 
strengthened. In the Senate it holds half the total seats, less 
two; in the Chamber half, less seven. 

How is this success to be explained? Various factors come into 
play, among which must be mentioned the undeniable evolution 
of the Catholic Party along democratic lines. While, as has already 


' These lines were written before the Senate refused the Government a vote 
of confidence (following an amendment by a member of the majority, Senator 


_ Xollin) which resulted in its resignation. But this does not invalidate the point: 
_ the chance absence of two members of the majority at the moment of voting 


‘ 
4 


_ brought about this result, which has no political significance, but which further 


llustrates the weakness of the coalition of the Left. 
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been stated, before the war the Conservative wing held the deter- 
mining influence, it is now the democratic wing which pre- 
dominates and which will doubtless become even stronger in the 
future, since the younger Catholics tend to move towards the 
Left. This tendency must not be over-emphasized, for this move 
towards the Left is not yet very strong, as may be seen from the 
fact that the Catholic Party is completely opposed to nationaliza- 
tion of any kind. There is also another limiting factor, which 
almost certainly played a part in the Catholic Party’s success in 
the elections: from the beginning its attitude towards the repression 
of “incivisme’’, or lack of civic duty, under the occupation was 
very moderate —too moderate, its enemies maintain. This fact 
enabled the party to obtain votes from among the V.N.V. and the 
Rexists. Another factor in its favour was the question of the 
monarchy: in taking up the defence of the King the Catholic Party 
assured to itself the votes of those electors, mostly Liberals, who 
disapproved of the other parties’ attitude towards him. Finally, 
another factor which militated in favour of the Catholics has been 
the Government’s economic policy, which, although in some ways 
moderate, tends to prolong control over the economic life of the 
country. For this reason a section of the Liberal bourgeoisie of the 
Right came to vote for the Catholics, and Liberal Senators have 
even appeared (notably in Brussels) as candidates on the Catholic 
Party lists. 

The reader should perhaps be warned that the democratic 
evolution of the Catholic Party is not reflected in its press, which is 
controlled by its Conservative wing. This is true of the principal 
Catholic paper in the French language, La Libre Belgique, and also 
of the main Flemish paper De Nieuwe Standard, which is financed 
by big Flemish industrialists. The most democratic Catholic 
paper is the Het Volk (Ghent) which has close associations with 
the President of the party, the former Minister De Schrijver, 
whose democratic sympathies are well known. 

The numbers of the Socialist Party showed little change in the 
elections (67 seats in the Chamber). It lost some Left wing mem- 
bers to the Communists, but scored considerable gains on the 
Right from the Liberals. Some struggles for influence have taken 
place within the party. It is important to note that the Trade 
Unions, which were closely allied with the Socialist Party before 
the war, have now separated from it and have adopted a political 
line which in general goes a good deal farther than that of the 

1 There is, however, one element which might modify this evolution: th« 
absorption by the Catholic Party of the Fascist elements, V.N.V. and Rexist, 
must inevitably strengthen the Right wing and might cause the party to move in 


a Fascist direction when those numerous and active elements, which are not 
much in evidence at the moment, have been absorbed. 
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Socialists. On the whole, Walloon Socialists are much nearer to 
the Left than the Flemish ones. 

The Liberal Party, the party of the bourgeoisie, sustained the 
major defeat of the elections and did much less well than the Com- 
munists. This was because the Right-wing Liberals, for reasons 
already indicated, voted for the Catholics, while those on the Left 
voted for the Socialists. Since, however, the votes of the Liberal 
Senators and Deputies are essential to the majority in forming a 
Government, and since the Liberals are the most uncertain element 
in this majority and are the only ones who might conceivably be 
persuaded to rally to the Catholic point of view on the question of 
the monarchy, they hold a great many ministerial posts in the 
Government and exert a strong influence which impedes the 
socialization policy of the Government, despite the fact that four- 
fifths of its support comes from the Communists or Socialists. 

The Communist Party, which holds 24 seats, is in a very diffi- 
cult situation. Its electors have obviously voted for it in hopes of 
far-reaching social and economic reforms. But because of its 
participation in a coalition Government which includes Liberal 
industrialists the Party is unable to achieve any of its aims, and 
this must necessarily damage its influence with the masses. Its 
French paper, the Drapeau Rouge, has a circulation of approxi- 
mately 70,000 (some 20,000 in Brussels alone). Its Flemish organ, 
De Roode Vaan, has a circulation of about 30,000 (10,000 in Brus- 
sels). The party’s President, Lahaut, is a former Socialist who 
joined the Communists a few years before the war. The same is 
true of Dr. Marteaux, one of the Communist Ministers. The 
party secretary, Lallemand, continues to manage the Ministry of 
Food very successfully. The other Communist Minister, Terfve, 
one of the most intelligent men in the Party, has been much less 
fortunate at the Ministry of Assistance to War Victims. 

Before leaving the subject of the February elections one impor- 
tant point must be emphasized: the Catholics gained an over- 
whelming victory in the Flemish part of the country (except round 
Bruges, where the personal prestige of van Acker gave his party 
a signal success), while the Left, and especially the Socialists and 
Communists, came off very well in the Walloon districts and even 
in Brussels, which is virtually a Walloon enclave in a Flemish 
region. 

To turn to the attitude of the various parties towards the 
great problems which confront them. Of these the most obviously 
urgent one is that of economic reconstruction. Belgium 
has always been an industrial country, living on the export of 
semi-finished goods and importing raw materials and foodstuffs. 
Belgian industry has suffered relatively little from the war, although 

c 
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industrial machinery is worn and out of date. At this moment 
Belgian exports are a third of the pre-war figures, and are naturally 
much inferior in quality to what they were. It is therefore neces- 
sary to foster the export trade, to put industry on its feet again, 
and to import raw materials. On these points all parties are agreed, 
and disagreement among them in the economic sphere is theoreti- 
cal rather than practical. Belgium, like all European countries 
involved in the war, must make do with anything and everything, 
get what aid she can from outside, and utilize the few raw materials 
she herself possesses. There has been a hard struggle to raise the 
production of coal to its former level, a struggle directed by the 
Prime Minister in person, and which seems to have been success- 
ful. But Belgium, like all the other European countries, is at the 
mercy of the States possessing greater economic resources, and 
must content herself with whatever these States will supply to 
her, often on exorbitant terms. The main economic asset of 
Belgium is its man-power, which is both numerous and good. 
All foreigners admit that Belgians are working hard for their 
recovery. Economically the country to-day is dependent on the 
United States, from whom she hopes to obtain credits and raw 
materials, but to whom she has been practically forced to abandon 
her home market and also, apparently, some ill-defined economic 
privileges in her colonies. As a result of this Belgium cannot apply 
a radical economic policy based on nationalization such as nearly 
all European countries are adopting. Moreover, the Liberal 

industrialists, who are indispensable to a Government majority 
oppose it, and even the Communists put their membership of the 
Government before their desire for nationalization. Since the 
Socialists have long since ceased to have a definite economic pro- 
gramme and since the Catholics are opposed to nationalization, 
there is little chance of a conflict over economic policy. Such a 
conflict is, however, not impossible, for the Liberals find it hard 
to put up with even the very moderate economic controls which 
the Government has seen fit to maintain provisionally; and as the 
Governmental majority in the Senate is only 2, a fit of bad temper 
on the part of some of the more conservative Liberals could lead 
to its fall. 

Among purely political questions there are three which should 
be mentioned here: the problem of epuration, that of the mon- 
archy, and the question of relations between Walloons and 
Flemings. The epuration question is very complex. Liberation 
was followed by a spate of reprisals against the “‘inciviques’’, or 
those who failed in their patriotic duty under the occupation. 
Many of them were imprisoned or punished in various ways such 
as loss of employment or pay, or being debarred from practising 
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their trade or profession. The parties from the first disagreed 
over these questions; the Catholics believed in reprisals only in 
bad cases, while the other three parties demanded total reprisals. 
The latter view soon proved itself unworkable and even un- 
justifiable, for acts which at first sight appeared open to con- 
demnation were often explained by the exceptional circumstances 
of the occupation. On the whole, however, except in definite 
cases, epuration in general did not constitute a major cause of 
dispute among the parties. The Catholics were only too glad to 
see their adversaries make mistakes here, since it meant that the 
votes of those who had been slightly compromised in the past 
went to the Catholic Party. It is, rather, one particular aspect of 
the repression of collaboration which has created a political 
problem today: the repression of economic collaboration. 

During the war, in contrast to what happened in 1914-18, 
Belgian industry continued to operate within the limits created by 
the difficulty of obtaining raw materials. Some industrialists may 
have been actuated by the desire to make profits and, of course, 
they knew very well that a large proportion of their production 
was destined for the enemy. Nevertheless their arguments in 
defence of their actions are not without cogency, seeing that un- 
employed workmen were sent to work in Germany, and therefore 
closing the factories meant condemning the workers to deporta- 
tion. Furthermore, even though a large proportion of the goods 
went to Germany, a certain amount at least remained in Belgium, 
and constituted the only source of manufactured articles upon 
which the Belgians could draw. The Germans also threatened to 
remove to Germany the machinery from factories which refused 
to work; and industrialists knew from the experience of the first 
World War that they could expect only partial indemnity from the 
Government. The part played by the banks is also obscure. It 
seems fairly certain that high authorities in banking and industrial 
circles issued directives tending to economic collaboration, and 
even the role of the Government in 1940 is not exactly clear in this 
question, though it appears improbable that, as is sometimes 
insinuated on the basis of equivocal documents, it actually advised 
the resumption of work under the occupation. Be this as it may, 
it is clear that the position of the individual industrialist was not 
an easy one. 

Obviously, one must not conclude from all this that all indus- 
trialists had spotless records. It is only too true that some, indeed 
too many, of them sought orders from the Germans, and that 
others profited by the situation to liquidate — by denouncing them 
to the Germans — any rebellious elements in the factories. 

Whatever view is taken as to the responsibility of the industrial- 
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ists and financiers, the Liberal Party, whose mainstay they are, 
declared itself at once against rigorous measures towards them; 
and their intervention was not without effect, because it is un- 
deniable that the repression of this form of collaboration — 
difficult enough in any case owing to the delicate technical ques- 
tions involved — was quite inadequate. Defended at the tribunals 
by the best lawyers, who were often well-known Liberal or 
Catholic politicians, the industrialists easily triumphed over the 
Public Prosecutor. The conviction, followed first by a reduction 
of the sentence and then by acquittal, of the Coene industrialists 
created a great scandal. The Petrofina case, which ended in a 
moderate sentence, had a serious sequel in Parliament when the 
Minister of Justice, von Glabeke, was accused of having himself 
tried to influence the judges in favour of the accused. The 
Government was defeated as a result of this interpolation. Simi- 
larly the Fabelta case which is now in process, and in which 
Baron Janssens, the Belgian chemical magnate, is implicated, 
furnishes another example of the difficulty of judging cases in 
which the social rank of the accused allows him to call as witnesses 
persons in the highest economic and political positions. But this 
state of affairs has naturally produced a most unfavourable 
impression on the people, who see only too clearly the difference 
between the severity with which those who belong to the working 
classes are judged and the leniency shown towards the more 
privileged. 

Some curious reversals have taken place in relations between 
the Flemings and the Walloons. The Flemings, who have always 
been numerically in the majority but behind the Walloons in 
education, standard of living, and economic importance (heavy 
industry was exclusively located in Wallonia), had long been 
treated as inferior citizens. They organized themselves, and 
gradually brought about the adoption of Flemish on an equal 
footing with French in all spheres (administration, law, educa- 
tion). This enabled them, given equal opportunity, to compete 
with the Walloons. Shortly before the first World War important 
seams of coal were found in Campine, in Flanders, while at the 
same time the seams in Wallonia were becoming exhausted. This 
resulted in a movement of heavy industry from Wallonia to 
Flanders which added to the importance of the Flemings. On 
the other hand, the Flemish birth-rate is very much higher than 
the Walloon, so much so that the latter are gradually losing their 
importance in Belgium. This makes for a very real fear for the 


1 Since then they have been condemned afresh, but are appealing against the 
sentence. This makes the fifth time that they have come before the tribunal in 
the same case. 
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future among certain Walloons who see themselves likely to be 
oppressed by the Flemings as they themselves oppressed the 
Flemings when in the majority. While among the latter, who are 
confident of their strength, the nationalist movement has decreased 
rapidly, a nationalist Walloon movement has grown up which 
tends either towards a union between France and Wallonia or at 
least towards the restoration of a federal Belgian State. It is a very 
vociferous and active movement, but its influence appears to be 
limited to the intellectuals of the Left. In any case the Walloon 
movement is still very far from achieving the political importance 
which the Flemish nationalist movement acquired between the 
two wars. 

There remains the question of the monarchy, the background 
of which has already been sketched. The attitude of the various 
parties is clear. The Socialists want the King to abdicate in 
favour of his son, Prince Baudouin. The Catholics want a plebis- 
cite on the question of his return. The Liberals and Communists 
support the Socialist point of view, although some Liberals are 
inclined to agree with the Catholics. As to the country’s views on 
the subject, the elections were fought (though this was never 
openly admitted) on the issue of the monarchy, and it must there- 
fore be concluded that the majority, composed of the three 
anti-Leopoldian parties, with 1,400,000 votes, rejects the Catholic 
policy, supported by 1,100,000 votes. It is, however, possible that 
a section of the electorate which would normally vote for the Left 
from political conviction might change its mind if confronted 
with the alternatives of accepting or rejecting the King. It must 
also be remembered that at the time of the elections 300,000 
persons, deprived of their vote because of “‘incivisme”’, were not 
able to express their views. It must also be noted that women 
took no part in the elections; and it is generally admitted that they 
are more liable than men to be influenced by the Church, which 
has openly given its support to a King who is aconvinced Catholic. 
It therefore seems highly probable that a plebiscite would result 
in the King’s return; but this does not mean that a plebiscite 
would be desirable. Belgium would emerge from it divided and 
mortally wounded. The Constitution makes no provision for a 
plebiscite, doubtless partly because, as history has shown, indivi- 
duals elected by plebiscite are tempted to arrogate power to them- 
selves. A careful examination of King Leopold’s public life does 
not preclude fear of such a development. 

This would be the first reason for refusing a plebiscite. A 
second, no less cogent, is that the King’s return would lead to a 
rupture with the majority of the working class, which would 
certainly not consent to it. Very probably a general strike would 
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ensue, which Belgium obviously does not want at the moment. 
Thirdly, the King’s return would provoke the risk of a rupture 
between Flemings and Walloons, since he was popular among the 
former and generally disliked among the latter. Such being the 
case, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that King Leopold is 
taking upon himself a very heavy responsibility in not abdicating. 


Economically the situation shows many indications that re- 
construction is proceeding satisfactorily. There is no unemploy- 
ment, production and the export trade are increasing, and living 
conditions are not at all bad. But, as against this, the masses are 
profoundly discontented, and the Government has for some time 
blocked workers’ wages, at a level which is notoriously inadequate. 
As a result, the workers protest, strikes are called every day, and 
a general strike is periodically threatened. Van Acker attributed 
these disturbances to “Trotzkyist agitators”, but it is unlikely 
that he failed to realize that the main cause of this is that the 
workers have ceased to have any confidence either in their political 
leaders or in their trade unions, and no longer attach any impor- 
tance to their advice. Committed to collaboration with the 
Liberals, the Government, despite its Communist and Socialist 
majority, has been unable to give them any political satisfaction, 
either by nationalization or by the conduct of a vigorous campaign 
against economic collaborators. Circumstances obviously do not 
allow of any substantial improvement in the standard of living or 
wages, but the workers find it hard to understand that a Socialist 
Government is unable to improve their lot. They cannot even 
turn for aid to the Communists, since these too participate in the 
Government and seem unwilling to adopt a course of action which 
would alter the situation. Thus the workers, at a loss, are ready 
to follow any lead. 

The “petite bourgeoisie” are just as dissatisfied as the workers. 
Small traders have suffered a great deal through the blocking of 
money after the liberation; even big concerns, deprived of their 
floating assets, have been forced to rely on the banks to which 
Gutt’s decrees left fairly large liquid assets. The price control 
measures have been particularly harmful to small and medium 
businesses, and small traders very definitely resent the systematic 
reduction of ten per cent on all sale prices, imposed by the 
Government in order to lower the cost of living. It must also be 
admitted that the small traders are the most active agents of the 
retail black market. But even so their position is bad, for they are 
subjected to an intensive supervision and often forced into debt. 
The peasants, who were making fortunes during the war, had 
come to expect such prosperity to last for ever. Now they com- 
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plain bitterly of the policy of a Government which systematically 
imports foodstuffs in order to force their prices down. 


There remains the question of Belgium’s position in inter- 
national politics. To this question the answer is either very 
simple or very difficult. Simple, in one sense, because Belgium 
has no longer any foreign policy. She is economically dependent 
on the United States and can therefore have no foreign policy of 
her own. It is, however, possible that she may be holding in 
reserve an alternative foreign policy directed towards Britain, and 
some support may be given to this view by the fact that a military 
treaty has been concluded giving Britain the use of Belgian ports 
and aerodromes. With France relations are normal. The Flem- 
ings are inclined to suspect the French of stirring up the Walloons 
to break away from Belgium, but these suspicions are probably 
unfounded. Relations with Holland have never been more cordial. 
There is a movement towards a close tariff union, if the United 
States allows it, Holland being in the British sphere of influence. 
As to Germany, the Belgians naturally wish her to be as weak as 
possible, but, except for a small group under Senator Nothomb, 
they desire no territorial annexations. 

The difficult aspect of Belgium’s foreign relations arises out of 
the extraordinary indecision displayed by Belgians in matters of 
international concern. The fact is that their rather naive tradi- 
tional conceptions have been completely upset by events.: After 
the first world war they evolved for themselves a very simple 
system in which Germany was the enemy and the Allies of 1914-18 
friends. Consequently they made a military treaty with France 
and attempted to make one with Britain, who, however, did not 
respond. ‘They then deduced with amazement that Britain was in 
favour of the re-emergence of Germany, and this made Britain 
exceedingly unpopular in Belgium. A marked reversal of the 
influence of the Walloon and Francophile element (to the benefit 
of the Flemish element, always more or less hostile to France, 
especially after that country veered towards the Left) made 
possible a reversal of policy, in which King Leopold appears to 
have played an important role. In 1934 the treaty with France 
was repudiated and Belgian neutrality proclaimed, a policy which 
has been violently criticized abroad. 

The policy of neutrality ended with the German invasion on 
May 10, 1940. Defeat led at first to a violent reaction against 
France and Britain, whose weakness was felt to be a kind of 
betrayal. The Germans benefited from this resentment, the more 


* On the foreign policy of Belgium between the wars see O. de Raeymaker, 
Belgie’s internationaal Beleid (1919-1939) (Brussels, 1945). 
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so that in view of their rapid and total victory they behaved on 
the whole in a correct and conciliatory fashion. But the semi- 
famine which made itself felt towards winter, and for which they 
were thought to be responsible,' rapidly brought about a complete 
change of public opinion,* which soon became very hostile towards 
the Germans. The measures which the Germans were forced to 
take as the war dragged on, such as the sending of a high percent- 
age of Belgians to forced labour in Germany* and the persecution 
of certain sections of the population, only served to increase 
opposition. The benefit of this reaction accrued entirely to Britain, 
now fighting alone. Never was any country so popular in Belgium 
as was Britain during the occupation. The U.S.S.R., as the first to 
deal the German army decisive blows, also gained in popularity, 
but this soon became a matter for class distinction; the bourgeoisie, 
it is true, rejoiced at the successes of the Red Army, but could not 
repress a feeling of apprehension. 

Since then a great many things have happened. First, Belgium 
was militarily occupied by the British and the Americans. An 
occupation rarely produces amity, and Belgium was no exception 
to this rule. There were many incidents of friction, very often for 
quite unimportant reasons, such as the wastage by the Americans 
of foodstuffs unknown in Belgium since 1940, their treatment of 
German prisoners, whose rations were infinitely better than those 
of the Belgians who had been starved for four years, and the 
numerous, probably necessary, restrictions, which were irksome 
to a people who had hoped to be free of them after four years’ 
occupation. ‘There was also, at a higher level, the real or imagined 
interference of the British in Belgian politics. For these and other 
reasons, mainly psychological, the Allies soon lost a large part of 
their popularity. 

Public opinion was also greatly influenced by quarrels which 
took place between the Allies. The almost total lack of detailed 
news from the outside world completely distorted the Belgian 

1 It is true that the Germans exported Belgian foodstuffs to Germany, but 
statistics published after the liberation fail to show that such exports were ver) 
considerable. The individual purchases made by German soldiers, the total of 
which is probably auite appreciable, must also be taken into account. But the 
fact remains that the main reason for famine in Belgium was her reduced food- 
producing capacity. 

2 On this subject see Senator Struye’s L’Evolution de l’Opinion Publique en 
Belgique sous l’Occupation Allemande (Brussels, 1945). 

3 It is true that some of the workers went “voluntarily” to Germany. But in 
common fairness account must be taken of the utter state of starvation prevalent 
in Belgium which induced many family men, with the sole desire of feeding thei: 
children, to seek in Germany the high salaries which were flaunted to tempt 
them. The Germans furthermore absolutely insisted on obtaining a written 
declaration as to their “‘voluntary’”’ capacity even from the workers who were 


forcibly deported to Germany. This declaration carried with it the right to 
many privileges for the deportee. 
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view of international relations, and even now they have not 
entirely adjusted themselves to a clear and realistic vision of 
events. Consequently it follows that their brusque encounter 
with inter-Power rivalries has left the Belgians sorely bewildered 
and increasingly sceptical and passive. 

In conclusion — after the terrific shock of liberation Belgium 
has awakened surrounded by disappointments. She has set herself 
to work solidly towards reconstruction, and not without success, 
but the political situation, and especially the question of the 
monarchy, constitutes stumbling-blocks, if not even a menace to 
her prosperity. Finally, in the international sphere public opinion 
is completely at sea. 

The above was written before Van Acker’s fall. This was 
brought about completely by chance through the abstention of a 
single member of the Senate and the fortuitous absence of another 
during a vote of confidence. But the ground had been prepared 
for it: dissatisfaction with the economic policy of the Government 
pervaded industrial circles, particularly liberal ones. There was 
also a more widely-spread discontent with the absolutism of Van 
Acker himself who, able politician as he has proved to be in matters 
of importance, completely lacks subtlety in minor ones, and is too 
apt to make arbitrary or even drastic decisions. The long minis- 
terial crisis after his fall proves how necessary it is that the parties 
should unite and how insurmountable an obstacle the question of 
the monarchy still continues to be. Huysans is one of the oldest 
Belgian politicians, and his succession to Van Acker may perhaps 
strengthen the Government’s position in Parliament (in debate 
he is considerably superior to Van Acker), but at the same time it 
deprives the Government of one of its main supports outside. In 
spite of his mistakes, Van Acker had acquired a certain personal 
popularity: he was regarded as the strong man, indispensable in 
the circumstances. The situation has changed but little under the 
new Prime Minister. An industrialist from Ghent named Liebaert 
has become Minister of Economic Affairs and is trying to satisfy 
his party by granting greater freedom in economic life, but prices 
are already beginning to rise and spasmodic strikes continue. 
Politically, the country awaits the communal elections which take 
place in October. Although the results may not alter their position 
in Parliament, the Catholics hope to achieve a sufficient measure 
of success to prove that they have gained so much ground since 
the Parliamentary Elections that they are justified in demanding 
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THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION 
IN HOLLAND 


HE lack of a mature political sense, which is so marked a 

characteristic of the Germans, is not a failing of the Dutch 

people. A hundred years ago Karl Marx, after a visit to his 
relatives in Holland, remarked that the most insignificant Dutch- 
man was still a citizen when compared with the greatest German. 
This is not to say, however, that the Dutch are gifted with in- 
fallible civic instincts; but they have enough political sense to be 
aware of their deficiencies in this respect. ‘Thorbecke, the Liberal 
statesman who dominated the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, expressed this view when noting a lack of creative 
capacity in politics among his fellow-countrymen. He himself 
gave proof of that capacity in his Constitution of 1848, which ever 
since that time has remained the framework within which modern 
Holland has evolved. 

This failing has again shown itself in the period since the liberation 
of the country. There has been a conspicuous contrast between 
the comparative rapidity of material reconstruction and the 
laboriousness of political rehabilitation, though the impulse 
towards the latter has certainly been no less urgent than that 
towards the former. Among wide circles of the population the 
conviction arose during the war that the political and social 
conditions of the pre-1940 period ought not to be allowed to 
return after the war. First of all the collaborators and the Nazis 
should be disposed of, and then social conditions attended to—the 
conditions of life of the majority of the people called for State 
control of social and economic life—while the political parties 
should be reconstituted in a new form. Such were the ideas of the 
progressive nucleus of the underground resistance, but after 
liberation this nucleus did not prove strong enough to bring its 
ideals into practice. On the contrary, in fact, the Great Advisory 
Committee, a body formed during the occupation in which all 
the resistance units were organized, dissolved itself on July 25, 
1945 completely disillusioned. The process of de-Nazification 
and of the trial of political delinquents was regarded as an affront 
to the sense of justice of most people, State control of social and 
economic life failed to be put into effect on any large scale, and 
most of the pre-war parties returned hastily to their old forms. 

The result of this last fact was to reduce to a minimum the 
possibility of a rehabilitation and renovation of Dutch political 
life. Such a renovation could only be carried out by a great 
progressive party, and the old party system provides no oppor- 
tunity for the emergence of such a party. The basis of this system 
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is the antithesis between religious and non-religious parties, an 
antithesis dating from the eighties of the last century, when 
Roman Catholics and orthodox Protestants, led by Schaepman and 
Kuyper, entered into a political coalition in order to strengthen 
their demands for schools of their own, all public education being 
then non-confessional. In 1917 the school conflict was settled, 
by placing public and private, i.e. confessional, education on an 
equal footing. The coalition remained in being, however, and the 
two allies, Catholic and Protestant, carried out a conservative 
policy, and developed, from this religious basis, into parties of the 
Right. Between the two wars Holland had a succession of Right- 
wing Cabinets, five of them under Colijn, the Ministers being 
drawn from the religious parties. 

The Opposition consisted of the Liberals, some Bourgeois 
Democrats, the Social Democrats, and the Communists, though 
the real political antithesis, between conservatives and progressives, 
cut across this grouping. The Liberals stood near to Colijn, and 
the religious parties of the Right were themselves divided, some 
of the younger “‘confessionals’”’ declaring themselves during the 
war in favour of a progressive policy and advocating the formation 
of a progressive party, in collaboration with some of the Social 
Democrats and Bourgeois Democrats. This indeed has happened, 
as will be shown later. The old religious parties remained power- 
ful, however, as supporters of a conservative policy, and in the 
elections held on May 17, 1946—the first since liberation—the 
Catholic Party retained its former position, with 31 per cent of the 
electorate behind it. ‘The two Protestant parties secured 21 seats 
in the Lower House, and the religious parties would have been 
able to form a Government, as they had slightly more than half 
the seats in the House, but for the changes which came about in 
the composition of the parties just mentioned. These changes 
were, however, much less radical than progressively minded people 
had hoped. What they wanted to see was the formation of a 
comprehensive People’s Parity after the model of the British 
Labour Party, with its centre represented by the former Social 
Democrats, its right-wing by the Bourgeois Democrats, and its left 
by the Communists. ‘To these would be added the progressives 
in the religious parties, giving the whoie group, or new party, a 
majority in Parliament. 

What actually happened was the establishment, soon after the 
war, of a so-called National People’s Movement, headed by a 
group of intellectuals the foremost member of which was the 
former Premier M. Schermerhorn, and composed mainly of 
middle-class people. It aimed at the establishment of a form of 
socialism in which the human being should not be overwhelmed 
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by the power of the State, and which might enjoy the reputation 
of being anti-communist as well as anti-capitalist. During last 
winter negotiations went on which resulted in the merging of this 
Movement with the groups mentioned above to form a “Party of 
Labour’”’. Owing to the exclusion of Communists it had no left 
wing, and lacking the impetus which that element might have 
given it, the party did not do well at the polls, losing many votes 
to the Communists. It secured only 29 seats—too few to manceuvre 
with, but too many to enable it to stand aloof. 

After a long interregnum a Cabinet was formed in which it 
shared office with the Catholic People’s Party, but always in a 
position of inferiority to the latter. The Catholic Party can no 
longer be called conservative, but even less can it be described as 
progressive. It is necessarily guided by the interests of the Church, 
and as these interests are anti-communist, while feeling in the 
Party of Labour also is anti-communist, a radical social policy is 
hardly to be expected from the Government. The socialization 
programme of the Party of Labour is in any case not radical in 
character—quite apart from its lack of impetus just mentioned, 
and the result is that the Government has freer rein to pursue a 
conservative and opportunist policy. 

Its social policy is, in fact, vacillating, and this increases the 
prospects of labour troubles in the near future, more especially 
since active opposition to this policy is carried on by the radical 
leftist “‘Unity Trades Centre’”’. 

The uncertainties as to the progressiveness of the Government’s 
domestic policy are reflected in its attitude to foreign problems. 
Of these, three claim particular attention: the question of 
Indonesia, the question of the annexation of German territory, 
and that of a West-European federation. As to the first of these, 
it is enough to say here that the general cause of the difficulties 
between Holland and the East Indies is the changing relationships 
between all colonies and metropolitan territories throughout the 
world to-day. The mistake of the former Schermerhorn Govern- 
ment lay not so much in a failure to recognize this new relationship 
as in the fact that this recognition did not result in negotiations 
with the Sjahrir Government in Java until too late. Moreover, the 
Hague Government, when it realized the need for negotiation, 
did not at once take the opportunity for decisive action which it 
had when a deputation from Dr. Sjahrir was in Holland last April. 
It seemed then that the problem might be settled by negotiations 
on an equal footing, but since that did not come about the situation 
thenceforward grew more and more difficult to deal with. 

In view of the character of the new Government it seems 
questionable whether any improvement can be looked for in the 
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near future. The policy of reconciliation is associated not only 
with the name of Dr. Van Mook, but also with those of Schermer- 
horn and of Logeman, the former Minister of Oversea Territories, 
and now both these Ministers have been put on one side for the 
time being. Logeman’s successor is an official who hardly possesses 
that political imagination which is so necessary in handling matters 
of this kind, but despite this it seems probable that a means of 
settlement will soon be found. The world to-day does not permit 
that any Government should pursue a colonial policy on the old 
model. The sympathy of both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. for 
the Sjahrir Government is as evident as is the wish of the British 
Government that the Indonesian question should be settled in a 
peaceful manner. Every Dutch Government is now committed 
to every effort to secure this, and indeed Dr. Van Mook put 
forward practical proposals at the Malino Conference in July last. 
These provided for the formation of a United States of Indonesia, 
comprising Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and the “‘Great East” (the 
Indies east of Java and Borneo). 

Unfortunately Java and Sumatra did not take part in the 
conference, but assuming that their leaders, Soekarno and 
Sjahrir, accepted these proposals as a basis for settlement, two 
further questions must be decided. First, will the leadership of 
this new United States go to Java? She might be regarded as 


entitled to it both on the strength of her population—more than 


half that of the whole Archipelago—and by virtue of her economic 
and cultural development. But this same consideration would 
reduce the influence of the Dutch. Secondly, will this United 
States remain a part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands? and if 
so, in what way? There is of course, the precedent of Eire, a 
Republic as an autonomous unit in a Kingdom, but the position 
there is somewhat different. Another possibility is the foundation 
of a not only autonomous but also sovereign State of Indonesia, 
only connected with the Netherlands by a treaty. 

It does not look, however, as though the present Dutch Govern- 
ment would acquiese in such a solution unless it is forced to do so. 
In that case a grave danger will appear—that of a lack of mutual 
confidence. Mutual confidence and trust are the only foundation 
for beneficial relations between the two parties in the future. As 
things are, however, it is a moot point whether the Malino 
proposals will be accepted by Dr. Sjahrir. He may consider that 
he has been confronted with a fait accompli and thus be driven 
towards the idea of an Indonesian organization outside the scope 
of the Kingdom of The Netherlands. In view, however, of the 
historic close relationship between the two countries there is still 
a good possibility of the partnership continuing, if only on the 
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basis of a treaty between independent States. In considering this 
question of future relations there is also the possibility that 
Indonesia may in time form a federation with the Philippines, the 
Malay Peninsula, and further India, which in its turn would be a 
member of a great federation of Eastern Asia, just as the Nether- 
lands might become part of a West European federation forming 
a constituent of a future federal United States of Europe. 

This reflection leads to a consideration of the future position 
of The Netherlands itself in Europe. Here two questions arise: 
that of the possible annexation of German territory, and that of the 
prospects for a federal Europe. On the former a great deal has 
been written in Holland, and its opponents have been as numerous 
and active as its advocates. These latter maintain that annexation 
would provide an opportunity of raising the status of the country 
to that of an intermediate European Power, while opponents 
argue that it would lead to Holland losing her traditional role in 
Europe. The scales are weighted in favour of this view by the 
indifference of the masses. The Speech from the Throne on July 
23 accordingly confined itself, on this subject, to a reference to 
rectifications of the frontier. 

Apart, however, from the arguments advanced in Holland itself 
it is necessary to consider and find a solution for the whole question 
of what is most desirable for the future of Central Europe. Those 
who regard the permanent partition of Germany as the only 
possibility in view of the danger of renewed German expansion 
are naturally inclined to think of Holland’s mission in Europe in 
terms of annexation of part of Germany. Those, on the other 
hand, who believe that this very partition of Germany will 
perpetuate the expansionist danger naturally reject annexation, 
and argue that the establishment of a federation would both 
satisfy Germany and render her harmless. 

Secondly, there is the problem of a Western European federa- 
tion, which most people apparently envisage as a loose connection 
between a number of States of which Britain and France would be 
the principal Powers. In the minds of some of its advocates this 
conception, involving what is described as a bloc, would seem to be 
desired as a counterpart to the influence of the Soviet Union in 
Eastern Europe, but as against this there is the point of view that 
as long as U.N.O. remains undeveloped and untried the weal and 
woe of this world are dependent upon Big Three co-operation. 
As a consequence those who hold this view wish to do everything 
possible to remove all grounds for distrust, and accordingly dislike 
the idea of a bloc. Both sides might, however, be able to reach 
common ground if they took as a starting point the conception of 
a number of continental federations, one of which would be the 
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European one. In this European federation both Britain and the 
Soviet Union would naturally exert their influence, the former as 
a member, and the latter indirectly, as a neighbour. This European 
federation itself would perhaps consist of a number of sub- 
federations, one of which should be a West European one consist- 
ing of Britain, Belgium, and Holland. 

Thus the problems both of annexation and of the Western bloc 
or federation might be reduced to one—that of the organization of 
the European continent. This of course would concern much 
more than Dutch policy only, but in Holland itself not very much 
attention is paid to political problems other than those of a 
domestic character. As to these, questions such as those concern- 
ing the formation and composition of the political parties do not 
differ materially from those in other countries, and in considering 
this whole question it is clear that in Western Europe to-day the 
two real problems calling for solution in Western civilization are 
not domestic but are common to all countries: the division of that 
civilization into classes, and its division into or between nations. 
In the last resort all Dutch problems are linked to these inter- 
national ones, to which Western civilization is compelled now to 
find an answer. 

In Holland the lack of an ideal in politics makes it seem doubtful 
whether the nation will be capable of the creative effort necessary 
to ensure that the country plays a worthy part in the reconstruction 
of Western society. During the war those elements of the popula- 
tion which succeeded in resisting the influence of Nazi ideology 
did so by virtue of possessing an ideal for the future. The question 
now is whether the Dutch people will show the same determination 
in dealing with the difficulties of the post-war period. 

J. R. 








GREEK CLAIMS IN SOUTHERN ALBANIA 


T the moment when this article was being written tens and 

hundreds of thousands of words were being spoken daily at 

Lake Success by the members of the Security Council, who 
are considering the Ukrainian complaint that Greece (abetted by 
Great Britain) is threatening the peace of the Balkans. The case 
put forward by the Ukraine depends largely upon allegations that 
Greece is provoking frontier incidents with her northern neigh- 
bours, especially with Albania, and is oppressing her Albanian 
and Macedonian minorities. And the mere fact that Greece has, 
at the peace conference in Paris, revived her ancient claim to 
“Northern Epirus’ is, rather oddly, alleged by the Ukraine to 
constitute an additional “threat to peace’’. 

It is obvious that a motive lying behind the action of the Ukraine 
in raising this case against Greece before the Security Council is 
the wish to launch a counter-attack against the Greek claims in 
Paris, of which Great Britain has indicated general support, and 
which have already caused yet more tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of words to be spoken, with many more to come. 

The purpose of this article is to examine the historical back- 
ground to the Greek claim to “Northern Epirus”, which in the 
peace-making of 1946, as in the peace-making after the first World 
War, constitutes one of the vital elements in the “Adriatic Ques- 
tion’’, and which, not for the first time, is one of the fields in which 
Great Power rivalries are showing themselves most acutely. In 


conclusion, some attempt will be made to examine the merits of 


the Greek and Albanian cases. 

The story is a complex one, even by Balkan standards, and the 
writer can promise no more than to do his best to avoid that 
distortion through over-simplification which is almost inevitable 
within the compass of a short article. 

The area which is known as “Northern Epirus” to the Greeks 
cannot be closely defined, since its boundaries have varied with the 
changing international situation. Very roughly, however, it may 
be said to comprise that territory extending northward from the 
northern boundary of Greece to a line drawn somewhere in the 
region of Valona on the Adriatic (but not, except in the most 
extreme Greek claims, including that important port) to Korga 
(Koritza) on the east. ‘The area contains about 3,000 square miles, 
and is to-day inhabited by about 320,000 persons, i.e. by about 
one-third of the population of Albania. Consideration of the 
racial composition of this population will be left until later. 

Greece first sought to establish her claim to Epirus at the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878. She was unsuccessful then, as she was 
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on two later occasions in the nineteenth century, in 1885 and 1897. 
The years between the Congress of Berlin and the Balkan wars 
saw the development of the two most potent factors affecting the 
future of ‘‘Northern Epirus”: the growth of Albanian nationalism, 
and the increasingly complex rivalry of the European Powers. 

In 1912 the Turkish Government, following a successful 
Albanian insurrection against the Young Turks, recognized an 
autonomous “Albanian” province, consisting of the Vilayets of 
Scutari, Kossovo, Janina, and Monastir. Alarm at this foreshadow- 
ing of the establishment of a Great Albania was among the causes 
which precipitated the first Balkan War. Before the war began 
the partners in the Balkan Alliance agreed to divide the whole of 
Albania up among themselves, and they might well have succeeded 
in doing so, had it not been for a secret Austro-Italian agreement, 
dating from as early as 1900, whereby the two Governments 
agreed that, if they were unable to preserve the status quo in the 
Adriatic, they would support the creation of an independent Albania. 

The Albanians declared their independence on November 28, 
1912. The Conference of Ambassadors of the Great Powers, 
which met in London in December, 1912, led to the recognition 
of Albania as an independent sovereign State and to the appoint- 
ment of an International Commission to delimit the southern 
frontier of the new State. The members of this Commission were 
given instructions which restricted their freedom to make recom- 
mendations. ‘They were given a broad indication as to the limits 
within which the frontier should lie; and they were informed, in 
particular, that the former Turkish “‘Kaza” of Koritza was to go 
to Albania. They were also told to make their delimitation on 
ethnographic and geographical bases, and that, for the former, the 
mother-tongue of the population should be decisive. The frontier 
recommended by the Commission, after its investigations on the 
spot, was adopted by the Protocol of Florence, and signed by 
representatives of all the Great Powers on December 18, 1913. 

Greece had reluctantly agreed to yield Koritza in exchange for 
the admission of her claim to the Aegean Isles. When the decisions 
incorporated in the Protocol of Florence were notified to her by 
the Great Powers, in February, 1914, Greece was told that the 
islands would be handed over to her when she evacuated Koritza, 
which was at that time occupied by the Greek army. The regular 
army did eventually withdraw, leaving behind, however, “irregu- 
lars’, who supported a rising. An autonomous “Northern Epirus” 
was proclaimed on March 2, 1914. There has been much argu- 
ment as to whether the movement which led to the establishment 
of the short-lived autonomous Republic of Epirus was, or was not, 
genuine. ‘The truth appears to be that it was supported by a 
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substantial minority of the Christian inhabitants of “Northern 
Epirus”, but that it could not have achieved any success had it not 
received disguised armed Greek support. 

The inter-allied Control Commission, which was at that time 
functioning at Durazzo, persuaded the Albanian Government to 
make concessions to the Epirotes—local self-government for the 
districts of Korga (Koritza) and Gjinokaster (Argyrocastro)—and a 
compromise agreement was signed at Corfu on May 17, 1914. 

During the first World War Albania was fought over by the 
Allies and the Central Powers. Early in the war the Allies author- 
ized Greece (then neutral) to reoccupy much of “Northern 
Epirus”. In December, 1915 deputies from ‘‘Northern Epirus’’ 
were elected to the Greek Chamber, and an attempt was made to 
bring about the de facto annexation of the district. ‘To this attempt 
the Entente Powers demurred. 

In December, 1916 French forces occupied Korga (Koritza) 
and set up an administration there. By 1917 the Italians were in 
occupation of the western part of “Northern Epirus”, and on 
June 3, 1917, they proclaimed at Gjinokaster (Argyrocastro) the 
independence of Albania “under the shield and protection’ of 
Italy. In so doing, Italy was trying to secure in advance some of 
the fruits of the (secret) Treaty of London (1915), whereby she was 
to receive Dalmatia and Albania as part of her price for entering 
the war on the side of the Allies. 

The 1918 Armistice found the French in Korga (Koritza); the 
Italians in Valona and in the island of Sasseno (off Valona) and a 
considerable hinterland including the western port of “Northern 
Epirus”; and the Greeks in the rest of ‘‘Northern Epirus” 

At the Peace Conference the Greek delegation, headed by 
Venizelos and Politis, laid energetic claim to ““Northern Epirus”. 
It is worth noticing that the official Greek memorandum on the 
subject made no offer of a plebiscite; the Albanian delegation, on 
the other hand, made repeated attempts to obtain one. 

On July 29, 1919, Italy and Greece agreed (the Tittoni- 
Venizelos Agreement) that Greece would at the Peace Conference 
support the Italian demand for a mandate over Albania in return 
for Italian support of the Greek claim to “Northern Epirus” 
The whole question of the future of Albania became united with 
the ‘‘Adriatic question’. At one time it seemed likely that Albania 
would in effect be partitioned between Italy, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece, as part of a bargain by which Italy would receive Fiume, 
the portion of Albania to be allocated to Italy being placed under 
mandate. ‘This scheme was incorporated by the Allies in a 
memorandum dated January 14, 1920: the southern boundary o! 
the truncated Albanian State (under Italian mandate) was to be 
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that proposed by the British and French representatives on the 
Commission of the Peace Conference which was examining Greek 
territorial claims. The adoption of this proposal would have given 
both Korga (Koritza) and Gjinokaster (Argyrocastro) to Greece; 
whereas the American representative on the Commission had 
proposed a line which left Korga in Albania, while Gjinokaster 
went to Greece. 

President Wilson strenuously and successfully opposed this 
proposal,’ which was abandoned. It is, nevertheless, frequently 
referred to by protagonists of the Greek case as though it repre- 
sented a scheme actually adopted by the Supreme Council. 

The Treaty of Rapallo (November 12, 1920) for the time settled 
\talo-Yugoslav differences, without mentioning the question of 
Albania. A few months earlier the Albanians had successfully 
risen against the Italians, and on August 2, 1920 Italy agreed to 
withdraw from the whole of Albania, with the exception of the 
island of Sasseno. 

The Peace Conference ended with the frontiers of Albania 
unsettled. The problem which they presented was left to the 
Council of Ambassadors, as heirs-general of the Conference, and 
to the League of Nations, to membership of which Albania was 
admitted in September, 1921. 

There is no space in which to deal here at length with the 
intricate transactions which ensued. It must suffice to say that 
the Assembly of the League (Albania dissenting) decided to 
leave the question of Albania’s frontiers with the Council of 
Ambassadors, to which it had already been remitted. The latter, 
in its Report, observed: “. .. que les frontiéres méridionales de 
Albanie ont été fixées sur le terrain par la commission de dé- 
limitation 4 Florence, le 17 Décembre, 1913...” On November 
19, 1921 the Council of the League accepted the Report of the 
Council of Ambassadors, and recorded that the Albanian frontiers 
“sont désormais fixées et doivent étre respectées sous les garanties 
assurées aux membres de la Société des Nations”. 

The Assembly of the League had in the meantime (October, 
1921) asked the Council to dispatch to Albania a Commission of 
Inquiry, composed of three impartial persons, to report on the 
execution of the decisions of the Powers. This Commission was 
composed of representatives of Norway, Luxemburg, and Finland. 
It made a series of reports, which probably constitute the most 
valuable, because wholly impartial and uninfluenced by Big 
Power pressure, series of documents on the subject. 


‘Wilson wrote that the memorandum of Jan. 14, 1920 threatened to 
partition the Albanian people, ‘‘against their vehement protests, among three 
differing alien Powers”’. 
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A Report of the Commission was presented to the Council on 
May 12, 1922, by Lord Balfour as rapporteur. Lord Balfour called 
special attention to the decision of the Commission that Koritza, 
where there was undoubtedly a Hellenophile minority, was 
substantially an Albanian town. The work of this and succeeding 
Boundary Commissions was not finally completed until 1925, 
and it was not until July 30, 1926 that the Final Act concerning 
the delimitation of the frontiers of Albania was signed at Paris by 
the representatives of Albania, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Italy, Japan, and Yugoslavia. But the southern frontier remained 
substantially as established by the Protocol of Florence in 1913. 

Greek propaganda has not ceased to protest against the attribu- 
tion of ““Northern Epirus” to Albania, except during two short 
periods: during the Pangalos dictatorship of 1925-6 (Pangalos was 
himself an Albanian)’; and at the end of 1940 and beginning of 
1941 when Metaxas, anxious to secure, and in some measure 
successful in securing, Albanian support in the war against Italy, 
made a statement which could be construed as indicating willing- 
ness on the part of Greece to renounce her claims. Greece has now 
taken advantage of the right given to member-States of the Paris 
Conference to raise matters not arising directly out of the Peace 
Treaty, in order to renew her claims officially. Further, she has 
objected to the paragraph of the draft treaty with Italy, in which 
Italy renounces her sovereignty over the island of Sasseno in 
favour of Albania. As has been mentioned, Sasseno, lying off 
Valona, remained under Italian sovereignty after the evacuation 
by Italy of the Albanian mainland in 1920. Greece’s attitude on 
this point would certainly seem to indicate that her ambitions in 
Albania extend as far north as Valona, which she has never 
claimed on previous occasions. 

So much for the diplomatic history. What are the merits of the 
rival claims? 

During their occupation of Korga (Koritza), the French took a 
census. This showed for Korga and its immediate neighbourhood: 
82,245 Moslems and 41,070 Christians. In a census taken in 1908 
the Turks gave 91,846 Moslems and 76,651 Christians for the 
rest of ‘Northern Epirus’. ‘These old statistics are of very limited 
use, because they make religion the sole criterion. They do, 
however, show a substantial Moslem majority; and it is probably 
safe to assume that, while some Christians would prefer Greece to 
Albania, few Moslems would do so. The present writer believes 


1So was Admiral Koundouriotis, President of Greece in the early twenties 
There are large Albanian colonies of long standing in the Peloponnese. The 
Greek representative, at a meeting of the League Council in 1924, remarked 
truly that his President spoke Albanian in his home, whereas the Albanian 
representative (Mgr. Fan Noli) spoke Greek in his home! 
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it is not possible to go further than to say that religion cannot be 
accepted as a satisfactory test of national feeling in “Northern 
Epirus”. An Albanian writer (Chekrezi) has written justly of “the 
astonishing religious toleration of the Albanian people, which at 
times amounts to indifference and which cannot be found else- 
where in the Balkans’. 

As has been seen, the 1913 Commission was instructed to treat 
“the mother-tongue of the population” as the decisive test. In 


this decision they were well advised. There is no reason to. 


suppose that the ancestors of those who spoke the Albanian 
language in 1913 had ever talked any other tongue. The Albanians 
are probably the earliest Aryan settlers, being the remnants of 
those Thraco-Illyrians who at one time inhabited the whole 
peninsula between the Danube and the Aegean. In fact, it would 
be difficult to find a race more correctly describable as ‘‘autoch- 
thonous”. The valuable reports presented to the League by 
the International Commission appointed in 1921 have already 
been mentioned. Professor Sederholm, a Finnish member of the 
Commission, wrote that the language conditions in Southern 
Albania were very different from those obtaining in most countries, 
“the Christian population of the region having used Albanian 
mainly as the language of common intercourse, while Greek has 
long continued to be the language of religion, of literature, and of 
commerce, and might thus be regarded as a kind of second 
mother-tongue for the Christian Tosks of the South’. It should 
also be mentioned that at the time when the 1913 and 1921-25 


Commissions were in Southern Albania, a large proportion of 


the tiny educated minority could speak Greek, since the Turks 
had prohibited the teaching of Albanian, but not of Greek, in 
the schools. Even the speaking of Albanian was forbidden; and 
the educated Albanians generally preferred to speak Greek rather 
than the language of their rulers. Nevertheless, Professor Seder- 
holm found that only about one-sixth (35,000-40,000) of the 
whole population of Southern Albania spoke Greek in their homes. 
In the absence of a plebiscite, the language spoken in the home is 
considered by the present writer to provide the most accurate 
indication of national inclination. 

The Greek case, which is undoubtedly strongly and sincerely 
held, is based partly upon ancient and undeniable connections 
between ‘‘Northern Epirus” and Greece, spanning the centuries 
between classical Greece and the Greek wars of independence 
(but as against this argument there must be set the Albanian 
argument that in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
Korea and Gjinokaster were the centres of the Albanian national 
movement); partly upon statements that there is a substantial 
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Greek population in “Northern Epirus” (but here there is usually 
confusion, not always unintentional, between membership of the 
“Greek” Orthodox Church and the Greek race); partly on 
statements to the effect that, had great Power politics taken a 
different turn, she would long before now have been in possession 
of the district (which is true, but does not make her cause more 
just); and partly on the wish to improve her strategic frontiers 
(but Greek successes against Italy in 1940-41 would seem to 
show that the present frontier is not really so unsatisfactory).' 
The Albanian Government of Enver Hoxha* has proved 
unfriendly to Great Britain, and there have been reports that 
British warships have been fired upon by coastal batteries sited 
opposite Corfu. It is natural that Britain should prefer that a 
country, the friendliness of which is not in doubt, should hold 
both sides of the Straits of Corfu. Nevertheless, it may be 
suggested that it is a British interest to maintain a “viable” 
Albania. One of the Reports of the Commission appointed in 
1921, after applauding the decision of the Powers as to the 
southern frontier of Albania, continues: “...an independent 
Albania is only possible if the southern provinces are included”’ 
This remains true to-day. Were Albania truncated by the 
annexation to Greece of the relatively fertile south, absorption into 
Yugoslavia as a federal unit would probably follow. The Albanian 
Government of to-day may well mellow, or be succeeded by 
another Government with which friendly relations would be less 
difficult. It can hardly be in the interest of Great Britain artificially 
to enlarge the ‘“‘Slav bloc” by taking (or supporting) a step w hich 
would add to its strength a non-Slav member, occupying an 
important strategic position on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 


C. H. G. 


1 It is perhaps surprising that more has not been heard recently of the 
Albanian claim to a rectification of the frontier southwards. In the early days of 
the League Albania was at pains to obtain an assurance from Greece that th« 
Moslems in Chamuria should not be treated as ““Turks”’ and be sent to Asi 
Minor under the provisions of the Treaty of Lausanne. There is little doubt 
that Greece was disposed to rid herself of them in this way. The present write: 
believes that there is in Chamuria a strip of country immediately across th: 
Greek frontier where, until the very recent past, Albanophones were in 
majority. If this is not so to-day, the reason may be found in the statement in an 
U.N.R.R.A. document (‘“‘U.N.R.R.A. in Albania”’, Second Edition, June, 1946) 
‘The Chamurians, numbering some 25,000, entered Albania from Northern 
Greece. They were entirely destitute. .. .’’ An obvious way of settling Albano 
Greek frontier disputes would be an exchange of populations between the Greek 
in Southern Albania and the Albanians still remaining in Chamuria. 

* The Government of Enver Hoxha is Communist (see the article in The 
World Today of March last). But the present writer does not agree with Si 
Robert Hodgson (letter in The Times of Aug. 22, 1946) that it is ‘merely a satellite 
of Yugoslavia” 

















